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One of the Church’s leading authorities 
on marriage, Father John L. Thomas, S.J., 
syndicates a column of advice in 
more than 40 Catholic newspapers 


THE PRIEST 
WITH THE 
PROBLEM POST 


By Ray Kerrison 


ATHER JOHN L. Thomas is a 
bespectacled, brown-e y ed 
Jesuit priest who openly in- 

vites problems to his own door- 
step. Each month, hundreds of 
Catholics, many of them anony- 
mous, take up his offer, pour out 
their personal troubles in letters 
and seek his help. 

For Father Thomas is what 
some colleagues good-naturedly 
call “the Dorothy Dix of the Cath- 
‘olic Press.” 

_ His column of advice to married 
and engaged couples, teenagers, 


in-laws, the elderly, the sick and 
the harried is syndicated in more 
than 40 Catholic weekly newspa- 
pers throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Each Sunday, more than 10 
million people read his gentle, 
firm counsel to someone in trouble 
or anxious to do “the right thing.” 
It is one of the most popular and 
significant additions to America’s 
Catholic Press in the last decade. 

Although the exact results of his 
work are impossible to measure, 


he has, in the short time he has 
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been writing, helped salvage 
scores of shaky marriages. 

. Catholic marriage counselors re- 
port that reading a column of ad- 
vice by Father Thomas has 
prompted countless people, who 
recognized their problem in the 
article, take the first difficult step 
and seek first-hand help. 

In other cases, counselors col- 
lect and index his columns, then 
give them to couples, whose cases 
parallel those written about by 
Father Thomas, to study. 

In dozens of colleges and high 
schools throughout the nation, his 
columns have become almost a 
part of the curriculum as students 
and teachers study and _ discuss 
them. 

In his comfortable, book-lined 
den in St. Louis, Mo., Father 
Thomas has a pile of thank-you 
letters from readers who followed 
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his advice for someone else and 
found a better life. 

A middle-aged widow wrote 
that she had taken a new look at 
life after reading one of his col- 
umns in which he claimed that 
some people retired long before 
they should. 

The widow went back to school 
for a refresher course in steno- 
graphy, found a job—and hasn't 
looked back since. 

Then there was the mother 
whose 19-year-old son’s romance 
with “a most undesirable _ girl” 
troubled her so much she could 
hardly sleep. One Sunday she 
read a column on teenage court- 
ship by Father Thomas and gave 
it to her son to read. A week Jater 
he stopped seeing the girl. “Fath- 
er,” wrote the relieved mother, “I 
just cannot thank you enough.” 

Not all the letters the 48-year- 
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old priest receives seek help or 
praise him. Whenever a 
appears on in-laws he braces him- 
self for some blasts and barbs cer- 
tain to come his way. 

One irate mother-in-law told 
him bluntly “to go back to the 
farm.” (Says Father Thomas: “I 
wonder how she knew I came 
from a farm?”) Many simply tell 
him: “Father, you don’t know 
what you're talking about!” 

“Many parents feel that since 
they raised their daughters and 
gave them to ‘a complete stranger’ 
they have a right to have their girls 
close to them after marriage,” 
says Father Thomas. “I wonder 
when the young couple is sup- 
posed to visit his parents—on leap 
years?” 

Other less hot-headed mothers- 
in-law compliment him repeatedly 
for his “balanced stand” on in- 
laws. One wrote: “I think you are 
marvelous for the courage you 
show in speaking the truth.” 

Father Thomas insists in-laws 
are not outlaws and that a good 
mother tends to be a good mother- 
in-law, and vice versa. 

“Many in-law problems arise,” 
he says, “because the fundament- 
al difficulty is ignored. Once this 
problem is analyzed and brought 
out into the open, most people 
can adjust themselves to the facts 
and solve the trouble.” 

Father Thomas _ receives his 
share of humorous letters. A girl 
once wrote: “Father, I'm 17 and 


have been going out with a boy 
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three or four times a week for a 
few months. The other night he 
asked me to go steady. Do you 
thing I should?” a 

A 14-year-old lad asked for a 
guide on teenage drinking. “Fath- 
er,” he added, “I want your an- 
swer straight from the shoulder, 
man to man.” 

One mother of eight dropped 
the casual remark in a letter on 
another subject: “I’m sure we're 
going to have a fair-sized family 
because I’m still only 29 and my 
husband is 30.” 

A 16-year-old wrote: “Father, 
I’m in a jam. I’m in love with two 
boys and I don’t know what to 
do.” 

Unlike many of his counterparts 
on daily newspapers whose brisk, 
brief replies tend to have more 
amusement value than _ good, 
sound advice, Father Thomas 
treats one subject in full. 

He is never curt, nor harsh nor 
admonishing, even though the 
questioner may be at serious fault. 
Never does he poke fun at the 
troubled one. His approach is 
gentle, intimate and understand- 
ing, which is partly responsible 
for his wide popularity. 

His ols in writing the col- 
umn is to use a specific query as 
a starting point for making explicit 
the principles and basic facts per- 
tinent to the problem. “Most dif- 
ficulties arise,” he says, “because 
people don’t know the principles 
involved or they overlook some of 
the important facts.” 
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Because he considers himself 
not in a position to know all the 
facts of a case, he seldom offers 
a specific solution to a specific 
problem. “I try to indicate what 
facts are relevant, then I indicate 
the principles involved and sug- 
gest how to apply them,” he says. 
“Only the individual can make the 
application and work out the solu- 
tion. Where moral issues are con- 
cerned, the solution in a broad 
sense is clear.” 

Using Father Thomas’ mailbag 
as a guide, the four biggest per- 
sonal problems confronting Cath- 
olics today are husband-wife mis- 
understandings, in-laws, teenage 
behaviour and family planning. 

“Husbands and wives,” he says, 
“often seem to have only a hazy 
idea of their respective roles in 
marriage. So you get the clash of, 
say, a wife who seeks social life 
and the husband who considers a 
wife’s place is in the home.” 

One-third of the priest’s letters 
come from teenagers, caught up 
in a society which, says Father 
Thomas, places undue stress on 
irresponsibility, tolerates — even 
promotes — promiscuity, and em- 
phasises personal popularity, no 
matter what the moral cost. 

Teenagers most want to know 
how to behave on a date, how oft- 
en they should date and whether 
he thinks modern parents are too 
strict on dating. Some want to 
know what to do when in love 
with no chance of marriage with- 
in a few years. Others ask simply 
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and honestly: “Father, how can I 
get a date 

Father Thomas acknowledges 
the extra burdens placed on _par- 
ents by a society dominated by a 
Protestant culture. But he feels 
too many are falling down on 
their job. Too many, he says, 
throw the education of their chil- 
dren on to school teachers. 

“In a recent survey of 20,000 
children entering school,” he re- 
calls, “more than 50 percent could 
not make the Sign of the Cross. 
Parents are not starting to educate 
their children from the cradle, 
which is a sad mistake. Then, 
when the children reach puberty, 
parents decide to step into the 
picture and the kids wonder, 
“Where have you: come from?’ By 
this time, it’s too late.” 

An angry mother once wrote: 
“We knock ourselves out to feed, 
clothe and shelter our children; 
we send them to school, we give 
them more _ freedom, 
money and leisure than we ever 
had, yet every time we pick up 
the paper we read about some ex- 
pert telling us we're making a 
mess of it.” 

Father Thomas pointed out this 
was not enough. “You must give 
them ideals, something to strive 
for in life. Parents must not only 
teach and encourage, more impor- 
tant, they must serve as models. 

“Children learn by imitation.” 

The other two-thirds of his let- 
ters come mostly from married 
couples. And 90 percent of them 
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are written by wives. “Men,” 
says Father Thomas, “may be just 
as unhappy over some problem as 
their wives, but they rarely initiate 
a change or remedy. It’s the same 
in divorce proceedings and mar- 
riage counseling. Eighty percent 
of the initial moves are made by 
the wives.” 

Father Thomas’ column was 
born three years ago when the 
Catholic Press Association invited 
him to give an address to its mem- 
bers on marriage and the family. 
They were so impressed by his 
talk, they urged him to write on 
the subject for the weekly press. 
Reluctant at first, Father Thomas 
was further persuaded by other 
priests. 

Finally, he wrote four columns 
and sent them off to Catholic 
newspapers. The reaction was 
swift. All asked him for more. To- 
day, he is one of the best known 
contributors to the Catholic Press. 
His first year’s columns have been 
published in book form. 

Despite his great achievements 
with his column, Father Thomas 
considers it a relatively minor part 
of his action-packed life. He 
writes four columns in one day. 
He rises at 5 a.m. daily and after 
Mass, meditation and breakfast, re- 
treats to his den without so much 
as a glance at the “angen | news- 
paper. (“I don’t like to be dis- 
tracted,” he says). Undisturbed, 
he works intensely until lunch, 
then resumes and writes until 6. 
_ Unlike most Jesuits who have 
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definite teaching schedules and 
pastoral duties, Father Thomas has 
a “free hand” in his movements 
because he is a member of a ‘spe- 
cial research group in the social 
sciences. He is assistant professor 
in sociology at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 

He rarely spends a month in 
one place. As one of the Church’s 
leading authorities on marriage (to 
obtain his doctorate at Chicago 
University, he studied 7,000 brok- 
en marriages), industrial relations, 
teaching and nursing, he is in con- 
stant demand as a lecturer. 

Each year he runs up astonish- 
ing mileage  ccriss-crossing the 
United States lecturing to priests, 
family life movements, college stu- 
dents, marriage counselors, social 
workers and child psychiatrists. 

Hopping from city to city, he 
frequently gives as many as 15 lec- 
tures a week. Sometimes he is 
called on to give five lectures a 
day. 

In between this back-breaking 
schedule, Father Thomas writes 
books with equally startling suc- 
cess. He co-authored two books 
in 1952—“Marriage and the Fam- 
ily” and “Social Orientation.” 

Three years ago, his book “The 
American Catholic Family” hit the 
bookshops and quickly ran into a 
second printing within the first 
year. The result of five rig re- 
search, it is the first detailed study 
of Catholic family life in the U.S. 
It is now a text book in Catholic 
colleges. 
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Another ‘book, “Beginning Your 
— for engaged couples, 
000 copies a year. Soon 
is to be published in 
His book “Moria e and Rh 
published in 1957, prov sol 
popular. In September, his latest 
work “Catholic Viewpoint on Mar- 
riage” was ‘published. 

In his “spare time,” Father 
Thomas does marriage counseling, 
reads, studies, hikes, fishes and 
sometimes shoots the rapids in a 
canoe. 

Some of the people most inter- 
ested in Father Thomas are air- 
line hostesses. On a flight, he in- 
evitably reads books on marriage 
or writes manuscripts. When the 
hostesses learn that he writes and 
counsels on marriage, they usual- 
ly tumble out their problems and 
questions and ask his advice. 

Father Thomas was born in 
Berlin, Wis. The youngest of sev- 
en children, he was reared on his 
father’s dairy farm. His father, a 
non-Catholic, died when he was a 
toddler. His mother, a devout 
Catholic, raised the family single- 
handed. 

Father Thomas went to public 
schools — there were no Catholic 
schools in the district — and like 
any healthy young farm boy hunt- 
ed ducks and rabbits, fished the 
county’s streams, and rode horses. 

At school he won a name for 
himself as a debater, orator, foot- 
baller and scholar. At 14, he 
brushed death when a mad bull 
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cornered him in a paddock and 
gored him. Later, he re-broke 
some of his ribs playing football 
and finally had several of them 
removed, leaving him with a 
weakened back. 

Ordained in 1943, he conduct- 
ed retreats and missions, then em- 
barked on special studies in eco- 
nomic and political science. In the 
meantime, he mastered five for- 
eign languages — French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Greek and Por- 
tuguese. 

In 1947, he spent four months 
in Europe studying social move- 
ments and conditions. Although 
he majored in industrial relations, 
toward the end of his training 
career he became convinced too 
little research and ‘writing was be- 
ing carried out on the Catholic 
family. With support from two 
professors, he decided to plug the 
gap himself. 

In 1953, he won a Guggenheim 
fellowship and spent the year 
studying acculturation among na- 
tional groups in the U.S. His find- 
ings are now a classic in their 
field. 

Father Thomas still has two 
ambitions. One is to write more 
books. The other is to probe deep- 
ly into the impact of religion 
upon a culture. 

But one thing is sure — he will 
never be too busy to work out 
a solution for any person who 
puts his troubles in a letter and 
posts it off to St. Louis. 
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60,000 children in the U.S. 
have lost both parents. 
What would happen 

to your child if the 
unexpected happened? 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


“We Named a 


Anonymous 


Guardian for Our Children” 


l OME TIME ago a friend 
phoned to she 
S and her husband were 
thinking about flying 

to Bermuda on a vacation. 

“Lovely idea,” I said enthusias- 
tically. “When do you leave?” 

“Not until we’ve taken care of 
our wills,” she replied. 

“Your wills?” 

“Yes. We're leaving two young 
children at home. If something 
should happen to us, we want to 
know that the right person is go- 
ing to raise them. Al and I are 
naming a guardian in our wills — 
just in case.” 

‘ Before that conversation, John 
Family Weekly (February 22, 


and I had not given a moment’s 
thought to our children’s future if 
we both should die. Young, 
healthy, conscientious about life- 
insurance payments, and cautious 
with automobiles, we weren't ex- 
pecting trouble! If we had 


_ thought about it then, we would 


probably have said, “Naturally, if 
the unexpected happened, one of 
our mothers or sisters would raise 
our orphaned children.” 

We knew that, statistically, we 
were quite secure, for the Social 
Security office estimates that few- 
er than 60,000 children through- 
out the U.S. have lost both par- 
ents. In the past year, however, 
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our feelings have changed. We 
now believe that all parents—rich, 
poor, healthy, infirm—should give 
the matter of guardians serious 
thought. 

Why the change of heart? Sad- 
ly enough, it took a tragedy to 
make us face the facts. Twelve 
months ago a family moved away 
from our town. The father, under 
50 and very successful, was driv- 
ing his wife and two children to 
the South, where he planned to 
retire. Somewhere along the high- 
way he lost control of the car. 
Mother, father, and one child were 
killed. The sole survivor was the 
younger child, a girl of eight. 

The little girl lay in a hospital 
room for weeks, not because her 
slight injuries required it, but be- 
cause her relatives were battling 
to see who should raise her. Her 
father had left a detailed will dis- 
posing of his property, but he had 
neglected to say who should raise 
his children. 

Perhaps he had been too busy 
to insert a guardian clause -in his 
will. Perhaps he figured that his 
sizable estate would care for his 
children whatever happened. At 
any rate, this simple omission 
meant that his small daughter, or- 
phan and heiress, was suddenly 
the center of a bitter custody bat- 
tle among opposing relatives. 

John and I shuddered at this 
headline story, but it got us think- 
ing: “What about our children?” 
And suddenly we were looking at 
doting relatives in a brand-new 
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light. In our state, only grand- 
parents were legally bound to step 
in and care for ‘an orphaned child. 
Undoubtedly, one of our mothers 
would do her duty, but could ei- 
ther of them attempt to raise a 
new generation of children? John’s 
mother is aging and her patience 
is easily tried. My mother works, 
needs her job, and has little time 
for homemaking or child rearing. 

Who else, then? John’s sister has 
five children of her own and all 
the responsibility she can take. 
Between us, we have several cous- 
ins, some of whom are downright 
irresponsible, some distant in at- 
titude as well as geography. If 
something happened to us, what 
would keep one of these well- 
meaning but inadequate people 
from stepping into the job? What 
guarantee would we have that our 
children would not be passed 
about from one relative to anoth- 
er, as frequently happens? 

The answer is that as long as 
we left our children’s future to 
chance, we would have no assur- 
ance whatever. That’s when we 
decided to find a guardian—and 
fast! 

We were relieved to discover 
that naming a guardian is simpler 
than we expected. A hand-written 
statement included in a will and 
signed by two competent witness- 
es is respected by courts through- 
out the country. A lawyer’s advice 
is helpful but not essential. The 
language can be simple as long as 
it explains clearly that you choose 
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Aunt 
sider 


Mamie and why you con- 
her qualified. It’s a good 
idea, too, to outline briefly for 
Aunt Mamie and the court your 
views about your children’s up- 
bringing and education. 

Once you've put your thoughts 
in writing, you can lock them 
away in your box and live a long 
life, knowing you have anticipated 
all possibilities. 

Of course, before you name a 
guardian in your will, you should 
be sure to consult her. With the 
exception of grandparents in some 
states, no one else is legally re- 
quired to raise someone else’s chil- 
dren. If you consult Aunt Mamie 
first, however, and she consents, 
she will undoubtedly take your 
wishes seriously if the occasion 
arises. 

Sadly, very few parents who die 
leave wills; even fewer leave in- 
structions in their wills about 
guardians. And what happens? 
The busy courts must assume re- 
sponsibility for finding qualified 
relatives or friends to do the job. 
This isn’t easy, for sincere as a 
judge may be, he is often pressed 
for time and can never know 
your child or your relatives as well 
as you do. The cousin who vol- 
unteers for the job (and the vol- 
unteers generally increase with the 
size of the estate) may be techni- 
cally qualified but a bad choice 
for your child. Too often the har- 
ried judge picks the nearest rela- 
tive, or the oldest, or the one who 
attends the same church. Too of- 
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ten personality and temperament 
get little consideration. 

If neither family nor friends of- 
fer to act as guardians for a child, 
the judge makes the orphan a 
ward of the court (or of a welfare 
agency) until his 21st birthday, 
and places him in the best avail- 
able foster home or institutions. 

What qualities should a parent 
seek in a guardian for his chil- 
dren? Few people are better qual- 
ified to answer this than Judge 
Jerome Dunne, who presides over 
the Probate Court in Cook Coun- 
ty, Ill. Each year Judge Dunne 
hears hundreds of these cases, and 
he always seeks the person with 
the best character, health, youth, 
affection for children, and sincer- 
ity. He also wants to know wheth- 
er your child likes the person you 
chose (a child of 14 or over can 
decline a guardian named in a 
will), and he stresses the need for 
a guardian with a philosophy and 
values much like the parents’. 

Judge Dunne also believes that, 
other things being equal, the bet- 
ter guardian is the one with rea- 
sonable financial security. Why? 
Because a child taken into a home 
with limited resources is apt to 
become a financial burden and a 
source of resentment in his new 
family. 

The person named as guardian 
of a child generally also becomes 
the manager of his property, un- 
less a will specifically appoints a 
bank or trust company or another 
individual for that part of the job, 
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Since the guardian you name 
might one day be handling money 
you leave to your child, it is wise 
to. choose one with absolute integ- 
rity but with some practicality as 
well. 

John and I mulled over all these 
qualifications. We worried about 
the possible hurt feelings if our 
mothers were not named as guard- 
ians. We decided to talk frankly 
to both of them, and neither of 
them was hurt or alarmed. 

We finally decided my sister 


Alice was the person best fitted 
to raise our children. John, Jr. and 
Martha love her dearly, and she 
loves them. Alice is young, re- 
sponsible, sympathetic, and _ intel- 
ligent. We have absolute trust in 
her ability to handle wisely any 
money we might leave. 

‘Make no mistake, we both hope 
to be around as sitters for our chil- 
dren’s children, but we feel a lot 
more comfortable now that our 
children have a guardian —just in 
case. 


“I'm giving a party- he’s bringing the confetti!” 


Copyright 1959 Certoons-of-the-Month 
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Wore” 


I suddenly realized that this first child of mine was 
going to get married. Why hadn’t someone told me? 


Condensed from Information 


OR A FAIR number of years, 
Ik I have been a father. It 
took some getting used to 
it, but after a while I became, I 
thought, a master of the trade. 
I could pin diapers, hand out 
dollar bills, and listen to the ren- 
dition of “Butterflies” at piano re- 
citals in my sleep. I often did. 
Also, I achieved Strength 
Through Joy in Parenthood by de- 


Information (October, ’58), The Paulist 


George Williams 


scending flights of stairs on mis- 
placed roller skates, engaging in 
boxing matches with my sons and 
hair-combing contests with my 
daughters, and other stimulating 
activities which caused the can- 
cellation of my hospitalization mi 
a penurious company, but devel- 
oped my biceps. 

I was the family taximan, ath- 
letic coach, algebra tutor, and 
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rock-ribbed lending institution. I 
thought I had the job licked. 

Then I became Father of the 
Bride. 

To the experienced, no more 
need be said. To the inexperienc- 
ed, I will impart a few heartfelt 
cautions, warning cries, and flash- 
ing red-light danger signals. The 
will not be understood or heeded, 
but expressing them will be a ther- 
apy for my shaken parenthood. 
You all know the old Greek pro- 
verb: “Call no man happy until he 
has made the second march to the 
altar—and survived.” 

There are several angles to this 
business. One is, “It can’t happen 
to me.” (Ha-ha). Your daughter 
is no longer in pigtails; those 
bright eyes you coe framed in 
the picture over your desk 
mean business—business that as- 
signs you a new role. 

Another angle is, “Why all the 
fuss about what I do or wear— 
Theresa is getting married, so 
what? I’m not involved, am I?” 
(Ho-ho). 

You're in up to your black bow- 
tie, brother—that is, in a sense. 
You're indispensable, just like the 
table that holds up the wedding 
cake. (You'd better develop some 
of the table’s fine, sensitive feel- 
ings, too; you'll need them). 

To reduce the art to three sim- 
le elements, you have, first, to 
ive happily through a madhouse; 

second, to realize what your role 
is; and third, to realize what your 
role is not. 
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In the madhouse atmosphere of 
wedding preparations, youll shine. 
After all, you’ve been living in 
this setting for some 18 or 20 
years — why not a month or so 
more? Here’s a little sample scene: 

“George!” shouts my wife. “Did 
you get those last invitations off? 
And what about the photograph- 
er? He wants the proofs of the 
pictures by yesterday. And—are 
you listening to me? Oh, dear, 
where did I put that thread?” 

“Yes—sure,” I say. With aplomb 
and cool assurance I shove the cat 
off the sofa, dial the caterer and 
tell her I'll be right over with the 
proofs, leap to my feet and pro- 
duce thread complete with needle 
from the southwest portion of my 
anatomy. There’s nothing to it. 

If you can drive in three direc- 
tions at once, sign five checks 
simultaneously and keep the bank 
from checking your balance until 
the end of the month, what have 
you to worry about? 

Of course, you'll have to rent a 
tux. You may have one, good for 
the last 20 years, but—“Oh, not 
that old suit, Daddy! This is a 
wedding! Vic’s Valet Shop has 
just the thing, with a lovely white 
jacket. It’s only ten-fifty for 
everything .. .” 

(But keep an extra stud and 
link on hand. A friend of mine 
mislaid one of the rented ones 
and had to attend his daughter’s 
wedding with his shirt held to- 

ether at the top by a nut and 
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Black shoes are the only thing 
not furnished by the rental places 
and my onl ir of shoes is 
brown. I discovered that I could 
wear my 14-year-old son’s black 
ones with only a little cramping 
of the toes. 

Realizing what the father’s role 
is is another matter. As long as 
you're coping with the confusion, 
you're essential, though possibly 
unappreciated by your harried 
family. When you get to the re- 
hearsal the night before, some- 
thing begins faintly to penetrate 
the comfortable, secure layers of 
the subconscious. A little whis- 
pering suspicion, or surmise, that 
—that— 

We were in a new parish. The 
priest was very kind but also pro- 
ceeded with professional efficien- 
cy. While I hung around in the 
suburbs of the party, the bride, 
the groom, the best man, the maid 
of honor, the ushers and the 
bridesmaids received careful, de- 
tailed briefing. 

“Oh, yes,” he added, with a 
wave of his hand in my direction, 
“you walk up the aisle on the 
bride’s right.” 

He went up to the sanctuary 
and gave us the signal. We swung 
into action. As I approached the 
altar rail with my daughter, her 
fiance stepped forward and took 
her from my arm. The priest 
again bestowed a wave upon me. 

“You're through,” he said. 
“You've had it. Step aside.” He 
pointed toward a pew. — 
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I'd had it. My subconscious 
gave another wriggle. Just what 
did Father mean by that? The 
connotation did not seem altogeth- 
er comfortable . . . and there she 
stood, my golden-haired child 
with her tall, strong young man 
and the other young people, sol- 
emn and laughing, listening to 
Father’s witty instructions, only a 
few yards away but somehow 
many leagues distant in the quiet 
church. 

We were too far away from my 
family and my wife’s (three thou- 
sand miles) for them to come, but 
we had friends staying with us to 
see us through. A former Naval 
Commander, six feet four inches 
of rugged, battle-scarred man, 
still a little pale from an experi- 
ence he'd had six months before. 

“You're okay so far,” he advised 
me. “Just hang on, my boy, 
when you start that walk up the 
aisle. It’s a long way.” 

He had married his daughter off 
in December; but I had now made 
that walk, and it was only about 
40 feet, which I did not consider 
even middle-distance work. 

So the day of the wedding ar- 
rived, a blue and gold California 
June morning with everything set. 
We drove to the church. After 
some intricate maneuvering, I got 
my daughter in without being 
seen by her fiance. The groom’s 
family was large, and we turned 
out to have many friends who 
came. 

The church was well filled, and 
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I began to worry about keeping 
in step with Elizabeth as we 
walked down the aisle. Then 
word was brought from the sac- 
risty that ushers and bridesmaids 
should form, and the procession 
begin. 

The organist sat down, and the 

familiar music from Tannhauser 
was in the air all around us, slow, 
solemn, and joyous. Ushers in 
shining white jackets linked arms 
with the bridesmaids in their pas- 
tel gowns and started down the 
aisle. Everyone was standing, 
waiting, and there at the front of 
the church stood the priest in his 
gold vestments, holding a black 
book. 
Elizabeth took my arm, and I 
felt her trembling. And then I 
found out something which I sim- 
ly had not dreamed of before. 
This first child of mine, this win- 
some four-year-old, this lovely 
high-school heroine of plays, this 
trim, accomplished college miss, 
this daughter of mine—was going 
to get married. 

Why hadn’t someone told me? 

Now, my second daughter, the 
maid of honor, was moving slow- 
ly, in perfect rhythm, up the aisle. 
People were craning their necks. 
I felt more than a little faint, but 
Elizabeth tightened her arm _ in 
mine. So I swayed back upright, 
and we started... 

My resolution to follow the 
ott of honor’s timing in her walk 
was shattered. Twice, 
sweetly and patiently readjusted 
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her step to mine. I moved in a 
daze. 

It was a cross-continent jour- 
ney. From the continent of be- 
ing the one this lovely girl at my 
side depended on to the continent 
of not being the one she depended 
on. Somehow, I made it, and col- 
lapsed into the family pew. The 
congregation charitably interpret- 
ed the collapse as a genuflection. 

The great thing about a Cath- 
olic wedding is that it is followed 
by a Mass. For of course, as I 
have suggested, the harrowing 
thing about being Father of the 
Bride is not the confusion and the 
rehearsals and the serio-comic role 
in which you are cast, but the 
little jar—like an earthquake in the 
night—the crack in the security of 
everyday which the event makes, 
the realization that our happiness 
here, our deep happiness in our 
children, is, in the end, transitory. 

They will leave us. Flesh of our 
flesh, and bone of our bone, they 
have their own destinies to follow. 
We give them what we can, the 
care, the education, the moral 
training ... to what extent we 
can, we give them God, and then 
we must leave them to His keep- 
ing. 
Sak yet, says the Nuptial Mass, 
that is not all, either. “Journeys 
end in lovers’ meetings,” sings the 
clown Feste in Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night. Life’s journey 
ends the same way for those 
united in the love of God. 

This the Nuptial Mass brings 
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home vividly, as the families of 
bride and bridegroom go up to 
receive Communion with son and 
daughter who have taken each 
other for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer . . . until death. 

A sadly shaken but spiritually 
consoled Father of the Bride, I 
make the march back out of the 
church with my wife. And our 
pretty little next-to-oldest daugh- 
ter Sheila dances up to us while 
the bride and groom are being 
showered with rice. 

“How soon, Daddy?” she asks, 
on tip-toe. “How soon?” 

Her reddish gold hair glints in 
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the sun. I smile indulgently at 
her. It is a relief to fall back into 


the role of dispenser of favors. 

“How soon what?” I ask. 

“How soon can I get married?” 

Fortunately, my wife still has 
my arm, and she holds me up. 

“I tell you what,” I manage to 
reply. “We'll discuss it after the 
reception, shall we?” 

“Okay,” says Sheila. 
forget—I’m in lovel” 

Well, at least we still have our 
two little boys, David and Johnny. 
They won't run out on us—at least, 
David won't. I'm wearing his 
shoes. 


“But don’t 
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Battling With the Babies-2 


Fathers and mothers must fill different roles in the family 


Condensed from “To Marry, With Love” 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


EN AND women don’t re- ginning to discover that fathers 
act alike to the same aren't mothers and mothers aren't 
situation. Experts in fathers. In fact, many aroused 
family relations are be- experts are beginning to take 
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16 “To Marry, With Love,” by Virginia and Louis Balwin, 196 pp., copyright 1958 
and published at $3.95 by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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sharp issue with the “modern” 
way and are blaming it for much 
of today’s divorce and juvenile de- 
linquency. This modern way as- 
sumes that the father needs to 
take physical care of the baby and 
young child in order to “feel” like 
a father. He’s supposed to alter- 
nate as nursemaid with mother, 
and the usual concomitant of this 
is that she’s supposed to alternate 
as breadwinner or at least contri- 
bute to the breadwinning. Thus, 
for instance, the phenomenon of 
men at diaper schools. 

But men and women are not 
alike. The mother, by the time 
she has carried her baby for nine 
months, has a physical affinity to 
the child that the father never 
has. She may not even like this 
affinity, but she has it, like it or 
not. Her motherhood is expressed 
specifically in the physical care of 
the baby. It’s satisfying to her to 
be of service to the helpless in- 
fant. It gives her a feeling of ful- 
fillment, of completion: she may 
not feel better but she'll probably 
be more womanly. 

The man, on the other hand, 
doesn’t receive the same psycho- 
logical benefits from service to 
the young. He should, of course, 
have contact with the baby, hold- 
ing it and fondling it. But his 
role with the baby isn’t that of 
a supplier of animal warmth and 
the necessities of life in the ele- 
mental sense. He may certainly 
help with the baby all he wishes, 
but it should never be considered 
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“his job.” His own job of financial 
support will become more and 
more demanding as the children 
grow. Also, as the mother may be 
said to introduce the baby to the 
world of home and family, so the 
father introduces the child to the 
world outside. He represents “out- 
side” to the child, and his job out- 
side should never be allowed to 
look like some easy leisure that 
Daddy goes off to in the morning 
only to return to the “real” world 
of housework, cooking, and dia- 
pers. 

This aura of the outside world 
that Daddy brings with him 
helps him to fulfill his role as the 
household god of discipline. Dis- 
cipline is not only negative. Let’s 
take the third definition from 
Webster: training which corrects, 
molds, strengthens, or perfects. 
(Punishment, incidentally, is the 
fourth definition.) It is this posi- 
tive side of discipline that we 
must keep always in mind, for 
without it negative discipline can 
degenerate into mere bullying. 
Generally, however, the younger 
the child, the more negative the 
discipline. Small children, like 
small animals, must learn through 
physical discomfort what they're 
not intelligent enough to learn 
with their minds. Physical pun- 
ishment — a good spanking, for 
instance — does have its place. 
Its purpose should be to condition 
the child, to help him avoid in- 
jury, and to begin to help him 
conform to the society in which 
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he'll be living. Slapping his hand 
for touching a cold electric iron 
would illustrate the first; rapping 
his knuckles for knocking every- 
thing off a_ living-room table 
might illustrate the second. 

_ It’s the mother, of course, who 
must shoulder the burden of the 
day-to-day correction of the child. 
But unless she can count on her 
husband to bolster her position, 
she won't get very far. If he re- 
fuses to accept his role as her 
backer, he will undermine his own 
position as_ well as hers. More 
commonly these days, however, 
the mother may deny the father 
any part in the discipline of the 
child. In such a case, she’s not 
only undermining the parent-child 
relationship but is also destroying 
her own vocation as wife by re- 
fusing an “obedience” to which 
her husband is entitled. Most 


men, with their tendency to 
have a_ less’ subjective atti- 
tude toward the children, can 


thus help their wives to be more 
objective in figuring out what a 
child needs. Their discipline is, 
or should be, less susceptible to 
sentiment. On the other hand, 
men can become cold toward their 
children if their wives fail to help 
them develop a sense of each 
child’s individual personality and 
needs. 

The cardinal sin against par- 
ental authority is committed by 
parents, not by children: contra- 
dicting your spouse. If you dis- 
agree with each other on some 
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matter concerning discipline, try 
getting together in private on the 
specific problem. You are both in- 
dividuals who have a right to de- 
fend your points of view on the 
subject, but if you argue them 
out in front of your children you 
give them an impression of in- 
decision or anarchy, and they'll 
usually tend to take sides without 
understanding that they're doing 
so. An extension of such behavior 
is the all too common practice of 
making fun of the other parent 
before the children. This is simply 
disastrous. No matter what the 
reason, the almost inevitable re- 
sults of this deplorable habit are 
too extreme for any justification. 
The adult made ridiculous before 
his inferiors has no defense. Ridi- 
cule breaks down that sense of 
confidence without which author- 
ity is impossible. Parents who fail 
to show respect for each other 
can never earn it from their chil- 
dren. 

Having found some mutual 
philosophy of training, mutual re- 
spect, and some understanding of 
the separate and complimentary 
roles of mother and father, then 
you can put most of your faith 
in your own way of living your 
lives as partners and _ parents. 
Your children in the long run will 
learn best by your example. We 
all find ourselves in the position 
of demanding, “Do what I say, 
not what I do.” Although some- 
times we can’t do anything else 
because of the situation, we 


should always try to make our 
position as understandable as pos- 
sible for the child. 

For instance, a mother who is 
hugely pregnant and not able to 
bend gracefully may still be trying 
to teach her five-year-old the val- 
ue of picking up his clothes and 
toys. He may ask, “Why don't 
you pick things up when you drop 
them?” He may not understand 
why even after she has explained 
the obvious interference of the 
joyously anticipated baby, but the 
fact that she does try to explain, 
and is interested in his under- 
standing, will do a great deal to- 
ward making him want to co-op- 
erate. But mostly your children’s 
basic education will come from 
watching you as you make your- 
self try to do the right things, 
acknowledging failure enough that 
they won't think you're asking 
some impossible perfection, but 
always giving them a model that 
they can imitate. 

Whenever a child is watching 
you, you're giving example. So in 
practice as well as preaching, your 
emphasis has to be on the funda- 
mentals of life, not on mere sur- 
face proprieties. It’s a fine thing 
if you can teach a child to be neat 
and clean by being so yourself, 
but if he thereby thinks himself 
better than another child who’s 
not so shiny, you’ve failed in the 
more important lesson of charity. 
How do you talk about your 
neighbors? Do you judge the mo- 
tives of others without trying 
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hard to see things from their view- 
point? Do you make clothes and 
cars a measure of worth? What- 
ever you do, you run an excel- 
lent chance that your children 
will do it too. 

Examining your conscience is 
thus an important factor in train- 
ing your children. You can teach 
virtue best by cultivating it. How 
much, for instance, have you cul- 
tivated cheerful acceptance of 
circumstances that you don’t like 
and can’t change? Do you whine 
about the weather? a headache? 
Aunt Tillie coming for a_ visit? 
If you do, then expect Junior to 
whine at you about things that 
he doesn’t like. How about unself- 
ishness and gratitude? Most par- 
ents want their children to have 
these qualities, yet frequently 
they themselves are living egocen- 
tric lives and accept the kindness 
of others with an air of royal con- 
descension worthy of Victoria 
herself. 

For almost all parents today, 
noise is an outstanding feature of 
their surroundings. For most par- 
ents, this is a problem. To many 
educators, it’s a serious problem. 
We live amid distractions. The 
radio, TV, grinding appliances, 
city noises, aimless conversations 
— things seem at times to pull our 
attention in all directions, simul- 
taneously. Though it’s true that 
some people are more sensitive to 
noise than others, there seems to 
be little doubt among _psycholo- 
gists that unremitting noise has a 
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harmful effect on just about any- 
body’s nerves. And on our minds. 
We're less able to concentrate, to 
listen carefully, to meditate, to 
study. A _ kindergarten teacher 
once remarked that her _pri- 
mary purpose now is to teach 
the children how to listen: there’s 
always so much noise at home 
that they’ve just stopped listening. 
As you may recall from your own 
school days, you can’t study well 
unless you achieve some interior 
quiet, so that you'll be receptive 
to the new knowledge that you're 
trying to acquire. 

You may wonder how you can 
accomplish anything with the 
little ones in this regard, but it’s 
surprising how they'll accept a re- 
spect for silence if you set the 
standard. There should be some 
time during the day when there’s 
a cessation of noise and talk. You 
can let them look at books, or 
color, or play with dolls or blocks 
or cars—but noiselessly. 

We who are parents today are 
a lucky generation, for we have 
available to us the research reports 
and counsels of some of the great- 
est minds in the world on the sub- 
ject of raising our children. 
There’s a problem, however: they 
often contradict one another. It’s 
just as well that they do, since 
what your children need is not a 
ready-made pattern to be forced 
into, but a loving, understanding 
home in which to develop their 
own particular talents and their 
own individual _personalities. 
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Methods can become too import- 
ant. If you need advice or help, 
don’t hesitate to get it, but never 
forget that you two are the ones 
who must make the great deci- 
sions about your own child. It’s 
your baby. 

Another general suggestion for 
your consideration: in principle 
you should be absolute and ada- 
mant, but in action you needn't 
be extreme or rigid. For example, 
honesty should be practiced care- 
fully and preached constantly, but 
if a child of four should tell a 
flat lie you don’t have to act as 
if he’s committed murder. There 
are many reasons why children 
don’t conform; you have to take 
each instance separately and act 
as well as you'can on its merits 
as you see them. 

Perhaps the best antidote for 
frustration and that awful sense 
of failure amid the din, the inter- 
ruptions, the confusion of raising 
a family is to remind each other 
occasionally that children do 
eventually grow up. Like hun- 
dreds or thousands of generations 
of parents before you, you will 
probably forget the annoying and 
disturbing incidents and remem- 
ber the sweet, the touching, the 
lovable things that your children 
did. And, if you do your job as 
best as you know how, though 
your children may make your life 
miserable at times, they'll make it 
very happy at other times. More 
important, beyond time, they'll 
make it worth while. ttt 


It certainly hadn’t seemed so when I 
recalled the pretty clothes I had 
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M: NEIGHBOR, Mary 
matty Fenton, having fin- 
= « ished her tale of woe — 
mainly one about the 
delinquency problem at 
the local high school, 
sat back in her chair with a sigh. 
“You certainly are lucky you're a 
Catholic! You don’t have to worry 
about such stuff happening to 
your children.” 

Lucky, I thought later, when I 
was alone. That seemed rather a 
strange way of putting it. Lucky? 
It certainly hadn’t always seemed 
so to me. I thought of the many 
occasions when at a dinner party 
on a Friday night I had settled for 
scrambled eggs while the rest of 
the party regaled themselves with 
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filet mignon. Visions of pretty 
clothes I had rejected because 
they were too daring passed 
across my mind; I recalled the 
movies and plays I had missed be- 
cause they had had a bad rating. 
The Catholic Church is a stern 
taskmaster in many respects, I 
considered. But after all, wasn’t 
that the reason that Mrs. Fenton’s 
remarks were true? 

How had being a Catholic help- 
ed me to raise my children? Mrs. 
Fenton tried as hard as I did to 
see that her children were brought 
up properly. Why did she think 
that I was lucky? The Fentons 
had lived next to us ever since we 
bought the property in our village, 
and their children had been close 
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friends of mine. Of course the 
Fentons were not Catholics but 
they were members of the Com- 
munity Church and both parents 
were very active in the church’s 
organizations. The Fenton chil- 
dren regularly attended Sunday 
School, while mine went off to 
the nine o'clock Mass on Sunday 
mornings. What was the big dif- 
ference? 

After a few minutes thought I 
came up with this answer. No one 
would question the fact that the 
Community Church was a fine or- 
ganization with its youth fellow- 
ships and its enthusiastic young 
minister but there was one vital 
difference. The Community Church 
catered to too many differences 
of opinions and did its best not 
to wound anyone’s feelings. 

Not so our church. I remem- 
bered the fine sermon our pastor 
had given only the week before 
on preparing oneself for Easter. 
He had reminded the children, 
even the littlest ones, that they 
should mortify and deny . them- 
selves during that season of pen- 
ance. “When mother tells you to 
do something during this time, 
don’t complain. You know you are 
going to have to do it anyway, so 
you might just as well do it cheer- 
fully. Offer it up for the good of 
your soul.” Wasn’t it just this’ at- 
titude of not only demanding obe- 
dience but expecting it, that made 
it easier for Catholic parents to 
raise their children? 

“How do you know that the 
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picture showing at the Rialto is 
not good for children?” Mrs. Fen- 
ton had asked once before when 
there was some question of our 
girls going in to see a particular 
film. I explained what the Legion 
of Decency was and how it oper- 
ated. That A-1 meant the picture 
was not objectionable for anyone; 
that C meant the picture was com- 
pletely objectionable for everyone; 
that A-3 meant the picture was 
all right for adults, and that A-2 
meant the picture was suitable for 
teenagers and adults. 

“But how do you find out this 
information?” she asked. “I hate 
to be bothering you about this 
stuff, but I don’t want to expose 
Annie to some of these pictures 
and I have no way of knowing, 
unless I’ve seen the pictures.” 

I explained that the Diocesan 
paper carried a list of the pictures 
playing at the various theatres and 
had classified them as to their 
suitability, and that there was also 
a list placed in the front of the 
church every Sunday for the pa- 
rishioners to see. 

“Well the next time you sub- 
scribe to your paper, let me know, 
for I’d like to subscribe also,” Mrs. 
Fenton replied, and she kept her 
promise. 

Yes, that was one area in which 
being a Catholic parent made it a 
lot easier to operate. But what of 
the rest of it? 

During the past few years there 
has been too much permissiveness 
in raising children, some experts 
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feel, and the average parent has 
felt himself shifted this way and 
that by conflicting schools of 
thought on the best way to bring 
up their children. Catholics have a 
way of life already prescribed for 
them in the ten commandments 
and the laws of the Church. From 
the first catechism on up, the 
Church has made it easy to tell 
what is the course one should fol- 
low, and in case there is any 
doubt, our parish priest is quali- 
fied to advise us. 

During childhood when boys 
and girls are so prone to hero wor- 
ship in these days of movies and 
television, the youngster who lacks 
guidance is apt to want to follow 
in the footstep of some sports fig- 
ure or the reigning Hollywood 
actress. This is not to say that 
such hero-worship is necessarily 
bad. On the contrary it is all part 
of growing up, but how healthy it 
is depends on the object of the 
child’s worship. Catholic children 
who read about St. Bernadette or 
Joan of Arc certainly have a bet- 
ter heroine on which to model 
than the child who has heard of 
no one better than the most glam- 
orous movie starlet. 

Then, during adolescence when 
our children are experiencing so 
many new sensations and are be- 
set with so many doubts as to how 
best to cope with their new ma- 
turity, the Church is truly invalu- 
able. Not only does it guide us 
with the teachings of the Church 
on chastity, but it gives us the 
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mother of God as a model, and 
helps a girl to channel her feel- 
ings until she is ready for mar- 
riage. 

Besides this, no matter how 
close a mother is with her daugh- 
ter, or a father with his son, even 
in the best of Catholic families, 
there does remain a certain hesi- 
tancy in crossing the barrier be- 
tween generations, and occasion- 
ally a teenager who finds it diffi- 
cult to consult his parents about a 
particular moral question, will find 
it easier to consult with the priest 
in the privacy and relative anony- 
mity of the confessional. This acts 
as a double safeguard. 

Any priest will agree that at- 
tendance at a Catholic school is 
the best assurance any parent can 
have that the training the parent 
gives her child in the home will 
be complemented and augmented 
by the sisters who have them all 
day long. Unfortunately, many 
communities do not have Catholic 
schools and the children must de- 
pend alone on the teachings of 
their parents to guide them in 
their daily dealings with boys and 
girls of different faiths, from all 
kinds of homes, with different 
backgrounds and values. If the 
parent can give the child nothing 
definite to “hang on to,” or only 
a nebulous kind of faith, how vul- 
nerable the child will be! 

In almost all studies of delin- 
quency, divorce and broken homes 
stand out as one of the greatest 
contributing causes. Here again, 
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Catholics have the path already 
charted. With us, a marriage is 
not a light thing to be entered into 
without a great deal of thought 
and to be shelved the minute we 
find it a trifle unpleasant. On the 
contrary, the rearing of children is 
the main consideration of a Cath- 
olic marriage, and the pleasure of 
the individual is not of importance 
compared to this task. Children of 
Catholic parents are safeguarded 
from abrupt changes in the lives 
of their parents. Yes, our children 
know what to expect all the way 
from their first instruction in the 
catechism up until the time they 
start families of their own and isn’t 
that an important thing in these 
days of shifting sureties? 

Another extremely realistic view 
of the Church that is helpful for 
the parent in the raising of chil- 
dren, is the Church’s admonition 
on avoiding the “occasions of sin.” 
The child who is taught that 
hanging around on the fringe of 
evil-doing is something to be con- 
cerned about, has learned a great 
lesson. The best of us find it hard 
to play with fire without getting 
just the slightest bit singed, and 
the Church rightly enjoins us in 
these matters. This admonition 
may make the Catholic parent 
more strict than many of his non- 
Catholic neighbors, but isn’t it 


better to err on the side of over- 
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caution than to later regret too 
liberal a policy? 

Of course, being a Catholic will 
not guarantee that your children 
will travel the road from baby- 
hood to adulthood without giving 
you a few bad moments. Unfor- 
tunately, life is not so simple. 
However, the discipline of lead- 
ing a Catholic life, from attend- 
ance at Church every Sunday, no 
matter what the weather, to fast- 
ing on Ember Days, to avoiding a 
movie because of a poor rating, all 
these disciplines make it easier for 
a child to develop into an adult 
who will be able eventually to 
discipline himself. 

A child is like a young plant 
who must at ‘first depend on 
something stronger than itself in 
order to develop properly. And 
when the parents upon whom the 
child must depend is unable to 
give him something strong to 
cling to, the child will necessarily 
look for something else. 

Yes, I came to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Fenton was right. Cath- 
olics should consider themselves 
lucky to be Catholics. No matter 
how little a Catholic can give his 
child in the way of worldly things, 
there is one thing the poorest of 
us can hand down . . . and that is 
a recipe for the good life which 
is the greatest heritage a parent 
can give a child. 
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B Y the time a family acquires a nest egg these days, inflation 
has turned it into chicken feed.——The American Mercury. 


Remember when you and I were young? 


Know What? 


No, What? 


Louise J. Lind 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 


HILDREN can spend a great 
deal of time doing nothing. 
Usually they are going no- 

where fast, but in the end they 
suddenly grow up. 

Only a child can spend a whole 
afternoon sitting on the front 
porch taking down the numbers of 
trolley cars, just to check whether 
they came back. Could any but a 
child try to get drunk on rum 


toffee? 

One of my favorites was to ask 
a freckle-faced friend: “Make us 
laugh, Charlie.” Then we went 
into gales of laughter because 
Charlie would “look funny” at us. 

That’s what I call really doing 
nothing! 

My brothers, Frank and John, 
and I used to make “mosquito re- 
pellent.”. The formula called for 
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weeds and water. When the mix- 
ture was kept buried long enough 
it became indeed repelling. It 
was so repelling, in fact, we never 
used it. We just made it, over and 
over again. 

We collected acorns in season. 
Being a girl, I liked to take their 
“hats” off and put them on again. 
I can’t remember doing anything 
else with them, but it seemed nec- 
essary to have a good supply be- 
fore winter set in. 

Speaking of winter, I have a 
grudge against thermostats and 
radiators built into the walls. After 
a bath, youngsters no longer have 
the joy of jumping into PJ’s kept 
hot on the radiator. 

Today’s children are unfamiliar 
with Fletcher's Castoria as well. 
Minor upsets used to get the Cas- 
toria treatment first. Fever meant 
a stay in bed, without popping 
out every hour to watch TV. 

The patient had to stay in bed 
at least two days after the fever 
left. Several days of convalescence 
followed, during which one wore 
bathrobe and slippers and spent 
the time doing quiet things like 
sorting a stamp collection, making 
paper dolls, or just reading. 

My brothers and I were great 
ones to send for the “latest offer.” 
We learned to write business let- 
ters by practicing with: “Enclosed 
find two box tops and fifteen 
cents, ($.15) . . .” We found de- 
tective “equipment especially al- 


“Crime Stoppers Incorpor- 
ated had headquarters in our cel- 
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lar. Trouble was, we couldn’t 
find any crimes. 

A museum took up another cor- 
ner ate the cellar. It contained a 

arge hornets’ nest (inactive), 
ine Pe of a cat, a wooden doll 
in Indian costume and a minia- 
ture spinning wheel and cradle 
from Plymouth. 

Another venture with head- 
quarters in the cellar was The 
Weekly Sun. The publication ran 
for several months, with a sub- 
scription list of 14. We dissolved 
the business with a profit of $3.29. 

It fascinated us while it lasted. 
I, for one, did not want to stay 
home to write a newspaper when 
the rest of the family was going 
fishing. 

We used to fish at a remote 
place in the woods. I wasn’t fond 
of pushing squirmy worms onto 
the hook, but it was a part of fish- 
ing, so I had to take it. Pop didn’t 
like cleaning the fish either, the 
perch and pout we caught. We 
all had our reward when Mom 
served the fish, fried in butter. 
The best part was the fact that 
we helped catch them. 

We were an exploring family. 
The trips through the country by 
car added up to many hours of 
fun. We did a lot of singing in 
the car. Nobody could turn on a 
radio for competition. Our arias 
included “She'll Be Comin’ Round 
the Mountain,” “Ol Black Joe,” 
“Mother Dear, Oh Pray For Me,” 
“Home on the Range,” and many 
more. 
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After work, Dad took us swim- 
ming almost every summer week- 
day. Sandy Pool was about eight 
miles away. After a while, wool- 
en bathing suits felt rather 
scratchy in that crowded Chewvie. 

During the summer we made 
mud pies, and fudge in the win- 
ter. The best part about making 
fudge was the “testing.” We drop- 
ped glob after glob of the boiling 
mixture into a cup of cold water 
to see whether it was done. If it 
congealed, it was ready to be 
poured into a pan for cooling. It 
took many, many tests, with the 
experimentor being allowed to eat 
all the test material. 

Frank and I used to gather this- 
tles. “Pickies” we called them. 
Sometimes we made baskets with 
them. Other times, we pushed 
them into Priscilla Simmons’ hair. 
Then her mother had to cut them 
out—chunks of hair and all. Why? 
I don’t know. We just did, that’s 
all. 
On a barren spot in the middle 
of an empty lot we built villages 
of sand. The streets were as wide 
as a hoe, the hoe that “paved” 
the streets. Each of us had a 
house, and sometimes several. We 
designed them with porches and 
dormers and chimneys and garag- 
es. 
Weeds took the place of trees 
in the landscaping. Sometimes we 
built a mountain, with winding 
roads and tunnels, overlooking tin- 
can lakes with real water in them. 


During droughts, we had to sprin- 
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kle our real estate to keep it from 
crumbling. After a storm, we re- 
built. 

We liked to make all kinds of 
things. My favorite toys were the 
clothespin dolls I made myself, 
paper dolls I drew and colored, 
and houses made from cardboard. 

My brothers and I made excel- 
lent wooden rifles that shot rub- 
ber bands—the bands being cut 
from inner tubes (not the self- 
seal kind). We fashioned tele- 
phones from coffee cans, string 
and parchmen. 

When the weather got too hot, 
Mother would let us put on bath- 
ing suits to play with the hose on 
the front lawn. Daddy sometimes 
joined us. One day, he tried on 
an old suit he found in the attic, 
something left from the days 
when he was on a track team. It 
proved to be a running suit, all 
right. The color ran right out of 
it. We stared aghast to see Dad’s 
legs turn a livid blue. 

Discipline? I don’t remember 
that either Mom or Dad _ ever 
shouted at us. We raised the 
usual rumpus, but when the 
word “No” came from top com- 
mand, we followed orders. If we 
did not we had to go to the soli- 
tary confinement of our rooms, 
until we learned to appreciate the 
rest of the family. | 

Dad spent a lot of time with us, 
just walking together or taking us 
to museums and parks, or to plac- 
es like the Providence Journal 
Building, or the Providence Gas 
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Company. 

He made skis for us from barrel 
staves and showed us how to use 
them. He let us “help” him when 
he painted the fence posts, clean- 
ed the cellar or planted flowers 
and bushes around the house. 

Mother did not have the talent 
of making it seem a privilege to 
help her with the housework. 
When I dusted the living room or 
made the beds it was work. When 
I raked the lawn, I was “helping 
Daddy.” There's a difference. 

Dad was our hero. We washed 
our hands and faces at five o’- 
clock, not because it was almost 
supper time, but because “Daddy 
would soon come home.” Besides 


being the most handsome and 
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good-natured man in the whole 
United States—in the whole world 
—he was an officer in the National 
Guard. 

He had a khaki uniform with 
gold buttons, a leather Sam Brown 
belt and high leather boots. He 
carried a riding crop or a silver 
sabre and had a box full of medals 
for marksmanship and long, faith- 
ful service. My brothers and I 
spent many an hour proudly shin- 
ing those buttons and _ rubbing 
saddle soap into the belt! 

Two weeks each summer, Dad’s 
regiment camped at Quonset Point. 
Once or twice during that period 
he would send an enlisted man 
with a car to bring the whole fam- 
ily to camp for a day. Imagine 
us riding with a chauffeur! 

Dad would take us around the 
camp. Sometimes we inspected a 
bridge or a corduroy road his men 
had built. In the evening he 
found us a spot from which to 
watch the parade. Then he took 
Mom and me to the officers’ mess 
hall for dinner. 

The most thrilling part of hav- 
ing an officer-father, though, was 
to watch a big holiday parade 
down-town. I still get a funny 
feeling inside just remembering 
what it was like to glimpse him 
marching down the street, so tall 
and military-looking, to hear him 
shout an order—and then to see 
his face melt into gentleness when 
he saw us waving excitedly from 
the curb. He was all hero, but 
he was Dad too. ttt 
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Freedom from the needle is no doubt 
the greatest boon to diabetics 
who can give up their insulin 


shots for oral drugs 


Modern Break Through 
in the Fight Against 
DIABETES 


By. Dr. A. O. Battista 


A gener- 

ation ago, a di- 

agnosis of full- 

fledged diabe- 

tes had but one 

somber mean- 

ing: death within five to 10 years 
if not sooner. The future of the di- 
abetic was as grim and immutable 
as that — when a telltale urine 
test warned of a mysterious body- 
wasting process which ran its in- 
evitable course and reduced its 


victims to bags of bones. The dis- 
ease was incurable. 

Almost overnight, a gift of ex- 
tended life and nearly normal ex- 
istence came out of a workworn 
and rather grubby laboratory 
which you can see today at the 
University of Toronto. A _ small 
bronze plaque identifies the room 
as the birthplace, indeed the 
shrine, of insulin. There, Dr. 
Frederick G. Banting, a young or- 
thopedic surgeon, and Dr. Charles 
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H. Best, a second-year medical 
student, obtained the first pre- 
cious drops of insulin from the de- 
generated pancreas gland of a dog 
in May, 1921. By 1922, the bril- 
liant “insulin era” was under way 
in medical practice, bestowing its 
gift of life on thousands of previ- 
ously “hopeless” diabetics. 

Diabetes is a disease in which 
the body’s ability to use and de- 
rive energy from starches and sug- 
ars is impaired. It results in an 
excess of sugar in the blood. In 
uncontrolled diabetes, body re- 
sources are scavenged for energy 
with, eventually, severe weight 
loss and general debility. Exces- 
sive breakdown of fat, in the 
body’s attempt to obtain energy, 
produces toxic substances which 
enter the blood and may cause 
coma or death. Aretaeus, a physi- 
cian of the second century, called 
diabetes “a disease in which the 
flesh melts away” and is siphoned 
off in the urine. “Diabetes” means 
a siphon in Greek. 

A normal pancreas gland, which 
lies in the upper abdomen below 
the rib cage, secretes insuline in 
cells which are tiny independent 
“jslands” in the tissue (whence the 
name, insulin). This secretion proc- 
ess is curbed in diabetes. Fortu- 
nately, careful replacement of in- 
sulin by injection commonly re- 
stores the patient to an almost- 
normal life. 

- For all its magic — and the 
primacy of insulin and diet in 
treatment of diabetes is unques- 
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tioned — insulin has its drawbacks. 
It does not cure diabetes, but nei- 
ther does anything else. Its stub- 
born digestibility has frustrated 
every attempt to prepare oral 
forms which the patient could 
simply swallow, and the need for 
painful injections is a thorn in the 
flesh. More important, some pa- 
tients may “escape” from insulin 
control, some cannot be controlled 
by any type of insulin regime, 
some need multiple daily injec- 
tions. There are instances of in- 
sulin allergy or intolerance and 
nodule formation from injections. 
Furthermore, insulin does not free 
the patient to pursue his whims 
of diet. 

A vast amoynt of medical re- 
search, sharpened by marvelously 
sensitive new tools and techniques, 
is beginning to give new insights 
into the mysterious mechanisms of 
diabetes. Few investigative areas 
could yield higher rewards, for of 
diabetes it may be said that there, 
but for the grace of God, go we; 
and there indeed many of us will 
go as the years advance. 

Some 1,600,000 Americans have 
diagnosed diabetes. As many are 
believed to have diabetes but are 
not yet aware of it. About 65,000 
new cases are added to the rolls 
each year. Of Americans alive 
today, 4,750,000 will develop dia- 
betes in their lifetime. Diabetes 
is not inherited as a disease, but 
a tendency to develop it is, and 
approximately 40,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are estimated to be “carriers” 
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in the genetic sense. Many of them 
will never develop diabetes them- 
selves, but they may transmit the 
tendency to their offspring via 
the imponderable destinies of 
mating. 

Although the “insulin era” is 
still magnificently with us and 
probably always will be, at least 
until the elusive causes of dia- 
betes are uncovered, a new era of 
hope for diabetics has begun. 

The first practical gains of this 
new era have been chemical com- 
pounds which the public tends to 
call “diabetes pills.” Actually, the 
new drugs are compounds which, 
taken by mouth in tablet form, 
reduce the abnormally high blood 
sugar levels of diabetics. They are 
not insulin substitutes and do not 
act like insulin. All that is claim- 
ed for them is that they are po- 
tent aids in stabilizing the blood 
sugar levels, but that, of course, 
is the very heart of the diabetic 
problem. 

In 1942 a French physician 
noted striking blood-sugar lower- 
ing effects of a sulfa drug given 
to a patient with typhoid fever, 
and Dr. Auguste L. Loubatieres 
picked up the clue and began 
pioneering research into mechan- 
isms by which a sulfa compound 
might lower blood sugar. Again, 
in 1952, a chance observation by 
Dr. J. Fuchs, a young resident in 
a Berlin hospital, that a sulfa drug 
being tested for antibacterial ac- 
tion reduced blood sugar, led to 
clinical trials of a chemical known 
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as carbutamide. Carbutamide 
proved to be effective, but it was 
abandoned because of severe toxic 
effects, such as liver damage, in 
a small percentage of diabetics. 

“Orinase” was discovered acci- 
dentally by a German firm which 
was looking for an antibacterial 
drug. It is remarkably free of any 
serious toxicity and it has been 
used by upward of 300,000 Amer- 
ican diabetics to date. “Diabinese” 
has more recently come into clini- 
cal use. 

Still another drug for diabetes 
called simply DBI is the latest 
break through in oral diabetic reg- 
ulation. It is the only oral drug 
which is effective in every type of 
diabetes, though not in every in- 
dividual patient. And it gives a 
“second chance” of convenient 
oral treatment to many diabetics 
who do not respond to other oral 
drugs or who are “secondary fail- 
ures” to such drugs after an ini- 
tial period of successful treatment. 

Clinical investigations of DBI, 
under way for several years, in- 
clude some 3,000 patients and up- 
ward of 200 separate clinical proj- 
ects, in addition to exhaustive tox- 
icology and biochemical studies 
which precede the medical intro- 
duction of a new compound. DBI 
has shown no evidence of toxicity, 
no liver, kidney or blood disturb- 
ance. With higher dosages, gastro- 
intestinal side effects of nausea, 
vomiting or loss of appetite are 
relatively high, but these are re- 
versible and disappear promptly 
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when the dose is adjusted or in- 
terrupted. 

Freedom from the needle is no 
doubt the greatest boon to diabet- 
ics who can give up their insulin 
shots for oral drugs. Today, even 
more so tomorrow, hundreds of 
thousands of diabetics — infants, 
children and adults — have high 
hopes held out for them. 

“The importance of the new and 
future oral drugs for diabetics,” 
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comments Dr. Roland H. Wright, 
“is hard to estimate. Most cer- 
tainly, however, we can say that 
they will mean better control, sta- 
bility, dispersal of the overhang- 
ing threat of diabetic emergencies, 
a more truly normal life for all of 
life, and hopefully, prevention of 
vascular diseases and degenera- 
tive processes which are the great- 
est long-term threats to the well 
being of diabetics.” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 
By Dr. O. A. Battista 


When a child says he wants an egg to eat sometimes you’ve 
got to get hard-boiled before you can get him to keep his word. 


* 


One sure way a woman can always make a man sit at her feet 
is to go into a store and buy herself a new pair of shoes. 


* 


The richest man in the world is one who is married, has a lov- 
ing wife and several children, and is completely out of debt! 


* 


Never buy a child anything until you’ve taught him to run 


into your arms over nothing. 
* 


Sometimes a man’s deeds can be a worry to him . . . especially 


if they’re heavily mortgaged. 


* & 


An adult may see human wisdom manifested in its highest 
form by watching a child’s boundless capacity for ignoring celeb- 


rities. 
* 


* 


Nothing helps a modern housewife to get an average day’s work 


done like sending the children over to their grandmother’s. 


Personality grows out of the interaction 


ot constitution and character 


Developing Children’s 


Personalities 


By Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J.* 


IKE ALL discerning 


=a parents, you've prob- 

I | ably discovered that 

mone of your young 
“hopefuls” are quite 
alike. Of course, you always took 
for granted that boys would be 
boys, and girls — well, they're sup- 
possed to differ from boys, at 
least! Perhaps until your second 
son or daughter arrived, you never 
fully realized how unique each 
child could be. Even as tiny in- 
fants they showed their individual- 
ity, so that, in a sense, dealing 
with each was a new experience. 


*See “The Priest With the Problem 
Post,” page 1. 


Now this is all to the good, 
though it may create a few prac- 
tical problems. If each child is 
unique and different, he will ob- 
viously develop differently, and 
you will have to take this into con- 
sideration in dealing with him. In 
other words, you have to be not 
only durable, but flexible, to sur- 
vive as parents. On the other hand, 
we should not exaggerate the ex- 
tent of possible differences. In 
many respects, children are all 
very much alike. They have the 
same basic needs and follow rough- 
ly the same cycle of development. 
Sometimes the differences parents 
fancy they perceive in their chil- 
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dren are merely projections of their 
own hopes or frustrations. Hence, 
to understand your children, you 
must develop some understanding 
of yourself. Successful parenthood 
is an enlightening process. At a 
minimum, you'll soon learn how 
much patience you have. 

If we can judge by what we 
read, the job of being a parent 
seems to be getting tougher all 
the time. This is probably true, 
though considering the current 
birth rate, this apparently hasn't 
dissuaded many couples from try- 
ing their hand at it. Maybe people 
still like a challenge, or perhaps 
they don’t foresee what nature is 
letting them in for. At any rate, 
American parents promote an in- 
vasion of roughly four million lusty 
young barbarians each year, and 
the perennial task of socially and 
culturally housebreaking them pro- 
ceeds apace. 

Since children are all very 
much alike, yet all very different, 
it may help define your role as 
parents to consider briefly the 
characteristics of the human clay 
that awaits your patient molding. 
We usually summarize the traits 
that distinguish one person from 
another under the general term 
personality. Thus we can under- 
stand why our children are not 
alike if we consider the sources 
from which their personality de- 
velops. Briefly, personality grows 
out of the interaction of what we 
might call our constitution and our 
character. Both these terms include 
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several distinct elements and re- 
quire further explanation. 

The term constitution includes 
physical traits, intelligence, and 
temperament. Because these ele- 
ments are strongly conditioned by 
heredity, they differ in each indi- 
vidual. As you may recall, only 
identical twins have the same 
hereditary traits. In all other chil- 
dren, heredity contributes some 
unique and dissimilar traits, for 
each of the parent cells that unite 
at conception to form the indi- 
vidual carries a multitude of dif- 
ferent genes (the physical units of 
heredity). Scientists tell us that the 
possible combination of these genes 
is almost infinite, so that no two 
persons ever receive exactly the 
same combination. Because identi- 
cal twins result from the splitting 
of the egg after the two parent 
cells have united, each identical 
twin receives exactly the same 
combination of genes. Hence, with 
the exception of identical twins, 
we all start life with a somewhat 
different heredity. 

Now let’s look at the elements 
that the term constitution includes. 
First, we have the physical traits. 
The most obvious difference we 
see here is between boys and girls. 
They possess different though mu- 
tually complementary reproductive 
systems, and through the action of 
the hormones that their sex glands 
produce, their entire physique ac- 
quires distinctive masculine or 
feminine traits. In addition to these 
differences based on sex, we find 
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a whole series of individual varia- 
tions in regard to size, strength, 
color of hair, eyes and skin, figure, 
resistance to heat, cold, hunger, 
fatigue and disease, and so on. 

All these differences affect per- 
sonality because they both influ- 
ence the way we look at ourselves 
and the way others look at us. Of 
prime importance is the manner in 
which we react to these differences. 
Young people, in particular, tend 
to be overly concerned. Since they 
are growing through a period of 
rapid change and the stages of de- 
velopment vary considerably 
among individuals, some young- 
sters worry a great deal about 
themselves. They are highly sen- 
sitive to what others think of them 
and may suffer unnecessarily from 
what they imagine are physical de- 
ficiencies or blemishes in them- 
selves. 

Parents can be very helpful 
here. The first rule for developing 
a balanced personality in this re- 
gard is to help them accept what 
they are powerless to change. They 
must realize that they can’t hurry 
their growth, add one inch to their 
size, change the color of their eyes 
or the shape of their nose. They 
must learn that others will like 
them for what they are as a total 
personality and not because of any 
one special trait. But your help 
will not stop at teaching them 
merely acceptance, you will en- 
courage them to develop what they 
have, lest they abuse their here- 
dity by poor posture, careless 
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grooming, lack of exercise, over- 
eating, and so forth. Above all, 
don’t let them dodge reality by be- 
ing withdrawn, jealous or envious 
of others, or by assuming a resent- 
ful, “sour grapes” attitude. Teach 
them to face the facts, to work 
with what they have, and others 
will accept them for what they are. 

Another element of our consti- 
tution is temperament. As used 
here, the term stands for the basic 
pattern or structure of our emo- 
tional responsiveness. People differ 
greatly in this regard. They are 
flighty or stable, easily excited or 
calm, enthusiastic or listless, quick 
tempered or slow, readily frighten- 
ed or bold, affectionate or cold, 
demonstrative or shy. These funda- 
mental dispositions depend upon 
both heredity and life history. This 
is to say, we are born with certain 
basic dispositions that are molded 
and channeled through training 
and habit. Parents should realize 
the important role they can play 
by prudently stimulating or curb- 
ing various patterns of emotional 
response in their children. Like- 
wise, by carefully maintaining in 
the home an emotional “climate” 
of calm, warm affection, mutual 
respect and considerateness, rea- 
sonable optimism, and so forth, 
they can create an appropriate en- 
vironment for the balanced emo- 
tional development of their chil- 
dren. 

Intelligence is the final element 
or trait of our constitution we wish 
to consider here. The broad limits 
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of its powers are set by heredity, 
though within these limits there is 
wide room for actual development. 
that vitally affect personality. 
Among them are ability to learn, to 
remember, to organize and plan, 
to size up people and situations ac- 
curately, to see into my own inner 
motives and drives, and so on. Par- 
ents should face the fact that these 
attributes are developed in the 
home as well as at school. Their 
example, as manifested in their 
conversation, the literature they 
make available around the home, 
the qualities they admire, the goals 
they prize, and so forth, acts as a 
powerful stimulus to their children. 

Although the constitutional ele- 
ments we have been discussing are 
important, they alone do not con- 
stitute personality. As we indicat- 
ed, personality grows out of the in- 
teraction between constitution and 
character. What is character? We 
use the term to include those ele- 
ments or dispositions of our per- 
sonality that result from the con- 
sistent effort to direct our behav- 
ior according to certain values and 
standards. Hence character is 
learned or acquired and completes 
the constitutional factors we men- 
tioned above by organizing and di- 
recting our activities in terms of a 
definite goal. Basically, we have 
character because we are capable 
of self-direction, i.e., we can choose 
our goals and standards of conduct 
and consistently regulate our ac- 
tivity accordingly. 

Perhaps we can best get at the 


meaning of character by consider- 
ing some of its elements. First, it 
involves the possession of a set of 
life-goals and standards, together 
with the conviction that these 
ought to be followed. As children 
grow up, they face a wide variety 
of possible activities. They will 
choose among them in terms of the 
goals and standards they have de- 
veloped through learning and ex- 
perience. 

In other words, as the child 
grows toward maturity, he grad- 
ually develops what might be call- 
ed a philosophy of life. This is 
highly personal — his very own. It 
includes a self-ideal — what he 
thinks of himself, what he wants 
to be, what his purpose in life 
should be, and so on. It includes 
a sense of responsibility — he feels 
he ought to work to achieve this 
by standards that are in accord 
with it. It includes an attitude to- 
ward others. This can range from a 
selfish, self-centered view that sees 
others merely as “things” to be 
used and manipulated for his own 
benefit, to one that regards them as 
equals, worthy of respect, sym- 
pathy, service, friendship and love. 

An adequate philosophy of life 
is the most important aspect of 
personality, for it supplies the in- 
centives and motivating power that 
enable men to curb their basic im- 
pulses and drives and to regulate 
their activities in a way that gives 
meaning and significance to their 
lives. Because it is by nature so 
highly personal, you should recog- 
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nize that neither you nor the 
school or church can “give” your 
children a philosophy of | life. 
Nevertheless, by gradually direct- 
ing their thinking in terms of long 
range goals rather than immediate 
satisfactions, and by showing them 
the need to relate their daily con- 
duct to acceptable Christian prin- 
ciples, you can assist them in this 
necessary development. 

Unfortunately, some parents con- 
tinue to treat their teenagers like 
irresponsible children with the 
result that they experience no per- 
sonal need for a philosophy of life. 
Later on as adults, since there is no 
unifying goal in their lives and no 
personal standards to guide their 
activities, they just drift along, fol- 
lowing the crowd wherever they 
are, and doing whatever they think 
others expect them to do. When 
we meet them, we note correctly, 
“They have no character!” 

Consistency is another aspect of 
character. This means that the line 
of conduct that results from one’s 
philosophy of life is pursued stead- 
ily and persistently. Consistency 
of behavior is based on _ habits. 
These are relatively stable and 
permanent dispositions to action 
acquired through consciously per- 
mitted or directed repetition. Habit 
formation starts more or less auto- 
matically with the cradle, but as 
children grow older, they con- 
sciously direct the formation of 
their habits in terms of the goals 
and standards they have personal- 
ly chosen. 
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Parents should remember that 
the strength of a habit depends not 
only on repetition, but on the at- 
tractiveness of the goal. If one 
doesn’t place high value on the 
goal, mere repetition may not 
mean very much in habit forma- 
tion. This explains why some Cath- 
olic children who repeatedly fol- 
low a consistent line of conduct 
while in school — say the regular 
reception of the sacraments — do 
not acquire the habit of regular re- 
ception even after years of repeti- 
tion. They have not incorporated 
this into their philosophy of life; 
in other words, this goal is not suf- 
ficiently attractive to motivate 
them. On the other hand, even 
long-standing habits may be brok- 
en immediately if the value of 
another line of conduct is clearly 
perceived. Inveterate smokers fre- 
quently drop the habit at once 
when their physician convinces 
them that their life is being en- 
dangered. 

You should keep in mind that 
habits are so important because 
they represent a kind of “second 
nature,” that is, once they are 
formed, we are disposed to act in 
a certain way every time an ap- 
propriate situation arises. Habits 
can be good or bad. Good habits 
we call virtues; bad habits, vices. 
Particular attention should be paid 
to formation in the natural virtues, 
ie., prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance. These are the vir- 
tues that dispose us to maintain 
order and right direction in the 
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chief areas of human conduct. For 
example, prudence disposes us to 
weigh carefully all the factors in a 
situation when forming our deci- 
sion to act; justice disposes us to 
give others what is rightfully due 
them; fortitude disposes us to face 
courageously whatever obstacles 
and difficulties may arise in pur- 
suing our ideals; finally, temper- 
ance disposes us to regulate in ac- 
cord with right reason our natural 
urge towards sensual enjoyment, 
manifested by delight in food, 
drink, and sexual pleasure. 

Since these virtues pertain to 
the chief areas of human conduct, 
their development must represent 
a focal point of parental interest 
and training. In this connection, it 
is well to remember that you teach 
more effectively by example than 
by word or precept. Children are 
careful observers of your conduct, 
noting any discrepancy between 
what you say and what you do. 
Indeed, it seems to me that one of 
the major reasons why parenthood 
is by its very nature a perfecting 
process is this constant necessity 
to be models of virtue to your chil- 
dren. Parents who ignore this obli- 
gation should recall the fightening 
words of Our Lord concerning 
those who dare to scandalize his 
little ones. 

We have spent so much time in 
analyzing personality because you 
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will understand your children pri- 
marily to the extent that you un- 
derstand the elements that consti- 
tute their personalities. Your work 
as parents consists in cooperating 
with nature and grace in helping 
each child develop toward Chris- 
tian maturity. The constitutional 
elements of his personality, includ- 
ing physical traits, temperament, 
and intelligence, are rooted in 
heredity, but they allow consider- 
able room for development. His 
character, including primarily a 
philosophy of life and acquired 
habits, grows out of experience 
and learning. 

Although your children start 
life as unique, human images of 
God, they require your guidance 
and example to realize the fullness 
of this image in their lives. The 
development of each child’s per- 
sonality is a gradual process mak- 
ing different demands upon you 
each step of the way. In this sense, 
you must develop and grow with 
your children. Here lies the real 
challenge of parenthood; to en- 
courage and supervise the balanc- 
ed formation of each child’s per- 
sonality while selflessly refraining 
from trying to lead his life for him. 
Successful parents are such won- 
derful people because in the pro- 
cess of raising their children they 
have received as much as they 
have given. 


MM= congregate in the kitchen because it’s one of the few 
places they can go these days to get away from women. 


—Boston Herald 


By Harold Helfer 
THE EXPECTED child of Patriarch 


Garcanovic, 88-year-old resident 
of Croatia, will arrive to find five 
older brothers who already are 
grandfathers, The octogenarian 
father with sons younger than 
his great-grandchildren welcomed 
twins last year. 


Mrs. ELiIzABeTH Reaves lives in 
Monroe County, Ark. Mrs. Ione 
Vaugh, her sister, lives in Monroe 
County, Miss. Her’ son, David, 
lives in Monroe County, Fla. 


Mrs, LAW Pearson, 34, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., gave birth to her 
sixth set of twins — both boys. 
She has given birth to 16 children 
in 19 years. 


Peter PETERSON, 98, and his 
wife, 97, believed to be the na- 
tion’s longest-wed couple,  cele- 
brated their 80th wedding anni- 
versary at their Fairview, Utah, 
home. The couple has had 10 
children and they have 325 des- 
cendents, 


Mrs. Ricwarp Barchick of Tol- 
edo, Ohio, couldn’t complain that 
she didn’t have plenty of com- 
pany on her way to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital to give birth to a son. 
When the arrival seemed immi- 
nent, she phoned her husband at 
work and called in four friends. 
Her husband phoned the fire de- 
partment which dispatched a five- 
man rescue squad. The firemen, 
in turn, called in a two-man pol- 
ice ambulance detail. A total of 12 
persons in various vehicles wound 
up accompanying Mrs, Barchick 
to the hospital. 


You’LL HAVE to forgive Glenn 
Holmgrain of Memphis if he 
found it hard to believe that his 
wife had given birth to a girl and 
greeted the news from a nurse 
with: “Are you positively, abso- 
lutely sure it’s a girl?” The child 
was the first girl born in the 
Holmgrain family in 200 years. 


Mrs. JAMES T. Blair Sr., widow 
of a Missouri supreme _ court 
judge, declared: “It is with great 
love and faith in you, my three 
sons, that I have administered 
the oath of office. I am proud to 
be your mother.” And she thus 
swore into office Probate Judge 
William C. Blair, Circuit Judge 
Sam C. Blair and Lieut. Gov. 
James T. Blair, Jr. 


Mrs. JAMES V, Fearon of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has seven children... 
the oldest only three years old. 
The chronology runs like this: 
Five years ago — married. Three 
years ago — a daughter. Two 
years ago — a son. Last year — 
triplets. And just recently — 
twins. 
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to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


*M ONE OF those rare Ameri- 
cans who can take Eleanor 
Roosevelt or leave her alone. 

I'm frequently amazed to dis- 
cover there are people who believe 
her to be one of the greatest liv- 
ing Americans but at the same 
time I’m more inclined to be 
amused than exasperated by her 
frequent foibles. 

But I’m wavering between 
amusement and disgust over her 
television commercials for Good 
Luck margarine. 

Not that I don’t think she has 
a right to advertise margarine if 
she wants to but I just can’t see 
tying it up with the plight of the 
suffering people of the world. 

From the very beginning the 
commercial irks me. The an- 
nouncer doesn’t say that the next 
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voice you hear will be that of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. He says it in a voice 
that is hushed and full of awe. 
Then Mrs. Roosevelt comments on 
the starving people of the world 
and leads directly into her wish 
they could share such delicacies 
with us as Good Luck Margarine. 

It irks me, too, when she laughs 
and says that years ago no one 
would have thought of using oleo- 
margarine. It irks me because we 
used it in our family. Butter was 
just too high priced and when we 
used oleo we had to mix the little 
yellow tablets with the white lard 
looking oleo. I suppose Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s chuckle is to tell the 
best people that it is all right to 
use it now but there were a lot of 
mighty good people who used it 
all along. 
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But then maybe I’m being un- 
reasonable about this. It just irks 
me, that’s all. I just don’t like to 
see the prestige of Mrs. Roosevelt 
cheapened. But probably I should 
try to see the amusing side of all 
this and maybe I could if Mrs. 
Roosevelt took the next logical 
step and exerted the pressure of 
her prestige to get Papermate to 
admit their pens will write as well 
on margarine as they do on butter. 


Now THE Academy Awards have 
been given, I find that I’m happy 
“Gigi” got all those awards. I had 
chosen “The Defiant Ones,” which 
had some unusual techniques and 
some extraordinary performances 
and I'd not chosen “Gigi” for I 
thought there were some low 
spots of interest in it but the far- 
ther I am away from the two pic- 
tures, the more I like “Gigi” and 
the less I like “The Defiant Ones.” 
Sometimes it is like this. A film 
hits you hard when you see it, 
then later it fades in your mem- 
ory. Another film hits you less 
favorably but as time passes: it 
grows in your memory. 

But another picture that does 
the same for me is “The Old Man 
and the Sea.” The more I think 
about it, the more I like this pic- 
ture and I’m looking forward to 
seeing it again. 

I was so sold on Shirley Mc- 
Laine’s performance in “Some 


Came Running” that I would 
have been happiest to have had 
But Susan Hayward 


her chosen. 
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was an equal choice for me and 
remembering her ge great per- 
formances I'm glad she won the 
Oscar this year. 

And David Niven was my 
choice for the best acting award 
and certainly the popular choice 
of everyone. 

About the only thing I didn’t 
like about the Academy Awards 
was the television presentation. 
The camera work was frequently 
faulty, there was little entertain- 
ment and I thought Jerry Lewis 
would have been all right as one 
of the early emcees but he was 
hardly the man for the job at the 
time of the major presentations. 
He tried too hard and succeeded 
too little. 

Last year the movie industry 
complained the Academy Award 
presentation show was spoiled by 
the automobile commercials. This 
year they have no one but them- 
selves to blame for what was es- 
sentially a poor job of presenta- 
tion, saved only by the fact the 
event had suspense and drama. 


THERE MAY be more amusing 
television programs in the future 
but about the funniest thing I’ve 
seen yet was the mixture of Jack 
Benny and the Marquis Family—a 
family of chimpanzees — on _ the 
Benny special. 

ack Benny remains one of the 
solidest comics in the business. 
His is a real comic talent, not de- 

ndent on gags or gimmicks. His 
Patire show excellent but the 
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scene with the chimpanzees was a 
classic that I hope will be re- 
screened often in the future. 


I CAN’T praise Sam Levenson too 
highly for the outstanding work he 
did on the Arthur Godfrey shows, 
both the daytime and night shows. 
His talks on problems of teen- 
agers were good, solid sense and I 
was reminded again—as I am by 
Herman Wouk’s novels — that 
Catholics and Orthodox or Con- 
servative Jews have a moral code 
in common. 


WHEN THE theaters started adver- 
tising “Emergo” I decided Id bet- 
ter go see. 

The picture was “House on 
Haunted Hill” and the advertise- 
ments said it featured the step be- 
yond three dimensional pictures. 
Since I've never been entirely 
clear about the fourth dimension I 
saw the film. 

It was complete with all the 
usual horror show tricks, stacked 
one upon another in an almost 
monotonous fashion. ; 

Then in the climax a skeleton 
started walking and after frighten- 
ing a beautiful blond into leaping 
to her death it came out after me. 

Only when it got over me it 
was on a pulley and was a rubber 
inflated skeleton with a light in- 
side of it. It went out over the 
audience. Girls screamed and cud- 
died closer to the brave young 
men with them and then it went 
back into a box by the screen 
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and we learned that Vincent Price 
was doing it with an elaborate 
pulley device, designed so he 
could scare his wife into leaping 
to her death. 

I have an idea “Emergo” isn’t 
going to last. Now I'm sitting 

ck, waiting for smell-o-vision, 
a development of Mike Todd, Jr., 
in which the audience actually . 
smells coffee brewing, perfume, 
scent of flowers. 

All I'm glad about is that 
“House on Haunted Hill” wasn’t 
in the new Todd discovery. Even 
without smell-o-vision it smelled. 
I’M Wald 
thought that with “Sound and 
Fury” he had a great adult film. 

But what, he had was a down- 
right unpleasant picture that over- 
emphasized sex until even people 
who like sex pictures got too much 
of it. 

It is a picture well worth mis- 
sing. 


CERTAIN that Je 


JACQUES Tati won an Academy 
Award with his “My Uncle,” 
which was chosen the best for- 
eign picture of the year. 

If you've never seen this French 
comedian then you should remedy 
the oversight at the first oppor- 
tunity. He is a comedian in the 
tradition of Charlie Chaplin, Bus- 
ter Keaton and Harry Langdon. 


BRIEF COMMENTS ... Loretta 
Young looks younger every year 
. . « Ann Southem is an actress 
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who strikes me as being the sort 
of a person you'd be glad to have 
as a friend. . . Now when I see 
Jack Paar on rare occasions I find 
him less amusing than in his morn- 
ing show days. . . Louis Nye, one 
of the funniest men on the Steve 
Allen show, was one of the Jack 
Paar morning show regulars in the 
old days. . . Hugh Downs, who is 
the announcer on the Jack Paar 
show and occasionally fills in for 
him when Jack is away, is an old 
friend of mine. We went to college 
together, drove back and forth 
together 20 miles each day for a 
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year, commuting from Lima, Ohio, 
to Bluffton where we studied. 

Sunday afternoon and early eve- 
ning is the week’s top television 
time for people who like to think. 
Twentieth Century, Kaliedescope, 
Small World, Meet the Press and 
three or four others make this a 
cultural treat. 

I’m sure that Marvin Miller, the 
man who gives away the checks 
on “The Millionaire’ could be 
the world’s most successful door 
to door salesman. Who wouldn’t 
invite him in if he knocked at 
the door. 
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“Look, Mac- we don’t like high 
prices any more than you do!” 
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They are over worked, over rushed, over drawn 


No Cime for Fathers 


By John J. Ryan 


F ALL possible ages in the 
history of man to be a father 
this is surely the worst. 
For Pop, Dad, The Old Man— the 
burden is rough. And with scant 
sympathy. Father is the butt of 
a thousand jokes and he furnishes 
the material for half a dozen tele- 
vision series all of which depict 


him as a bumbling, inept clown 
forever being outwitted by his 
youngest offspring. Since the day 
when Dagwood Bumstead first 
collided with the mailman in the 
comic strip it has been open sea- 
son on Dad., 

Dad might join in the laughter 
but chances are he is not home 
to do so. For ever 
since that wonder- 
ful day when he 
announced to his 
city based family 
that he had bought 
them a home in the 
suburbs complete 
with trees, grass, 
fresh air and a mort- 
gage he spends half 
his waking hours 
cramped in the seat 
of the smoking car 
on the commuter’s 


train. It is dark 
when he leaves in 
the morning and 
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dark when he arrives home at 
night. 

Of course he does get home 
early some evenings. He darned 
well better. For he is Den Father, 
Little League Commissioner, Cub 
Scout Leader, PTA Secretary and 
member of the Committee for the 
Preservation of Maples on Oak 
Street. He is also expected to as- 
sist on homework, do business 
reading, assist his wife, put the 
kids to bed, feed the dog, place 
the garbage at the curb (neatly 
separated into garbage, rubbish, 
trash, twigs and cuttings) and 
write out checks. When finally at 
10:30 p.m. he collapses into an 
easy chair, the unread evening 
paper in his hands, there stares 
up at him a feature article titled 
“Make The Most Of Your New 
Leisure.” 

Dad is also making payments 
on a car. That is the only reason 
he is sure he owns one. For it 
is in constant use as a bus, chauf- 
fering children from one activity 
to another, from school to church, 
to more meetings. It is always 
filled with children but he obser- 
ves that half the time the children 
are strangers and his own kids are 
walking. He owns a garage but 
the car can’t fit in as it is filled 
with bikes—all of which have flat 
tires—all of which he is expected 
to repair. Some days he can’t even 
get into the driveway. 

Everyone wants some of Dad’s 
time. The insurance man wants to 
come in the evening and scare 


the devil out of Dad so he will 
buy a bigger policy. The man 
selling encyclopedias has the same 
general approach but he wants to 
scare Dad with the vision of his 
children growing up to be morons 
without this set of books, attrac- 
tively priced in a special offer at 
$269. And half a dozen committees 
want to talk him into signing peti- 
tions. 

The children. Here is where 
Dad gets the roughest time. If 
he takes them to a ball game it 
turns out they wanted to go to 
the zoo. If he takes them to a zoo 
it turns out they wanted to see 
the big movie “It Came from the 
Inner Rim of Outer Space on a 
Motorcycle.” When he does their 
homework his answers are all 
wrong—if he doesn’t do their 
homework he is neglecting them. 
If he plays ball with them (court- 
ing a heart attack just to show 
them he can too run) they laugh 
at him. If he dosen’t they sulk. 

He is also financier of the fam- 
ily which is understandable ex- 
cept that the rest of the family 
uses charge accounts and the bills 
come to him. He finds that for 
every $1.00 of income there is 
$1.17 of outgo which cannot go 
on forever. So he gives each of 
the children a generous allowance 
and when he totals up what’s left 
he discovers that they have more 
spending money than he does. So 
he puts the whole family on a 
budget the net results of which 
is that everyone spends exactly 
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the same as they did before but 
he has to give up cigars. 

He is over worked, over rushed, 
and over drawn. He has to be a 
combination of father, big brother, 
playmate, boy scout, painter, car- 
penter, electrician, authority on 
satellites, algebra and baseball 
records, plus 14 other things. He 
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manages to juggle all of these 
things quite well, considering, but 
the thing that hurts is when all 
is said and done the only recog- 
nition he gets is the loud, rain- 
bow colored tie on Father's Day 
and ridicule, via TV and the 
movies, the rest of the year. 
But, you know, it’s fun. 


x * 
What's in a Name 
Miss LENA Van Dyke and Foster Beard were married in Get- 


tysburg, Pa. 


Tue Last entry in the Detroit phone book is Zeke Zzzpt. 


Aut Conot was arrested in Seattle, Wash., on a charge of 


drunkenness. 


Harry Ham and William Hogg operate a Saskatoon, Canada, 


butcher shop. 


Tom Co.tuins is a Charleston, W. Va., Alcohol Tax Enforce- 


ment agent. 


Witt CruMBLE operates a Memphis, Tenn., plastering business. 


Dr. JoHN Wink is a Davenport, Ia., optometrist. 


Etta May Freese married Otto Will Freese in Aron, S. Dak. 


HospiraAL STREET in Nacogdoches, Tex., passes a funeral home 


and ends up at a cemetery. 


JACQUELINE BEER was the star of a TV “Schlitz Playhouse” 


program. 


In MILWAUKEE, a truck turned over and spilled 920 cases 
of Miller’s High Life beer on Pabst Street. 


—Harold Helfer 


Men have a language all their own 


WATCH OUT FOR 
MAN-NERISMS 


woman converses in an am- 

biguous tongue which the 
masculine gender is unable to 
translate. Granted, she may have 
unique ways of expressing her- 
self. But the smug assumption 
that the male always speaks con- 


ik HAS BEEN contended that 


By Mary Dunne 


cisely is a fallacy. When it suits 
his purpose, he is quite adept at 
talking in circles, never getting to 
the point at all. 

Should there be a bride among 
these readers, let me clue you in. 
Man, and particularly a husband, 
is reputedly strong and silent. But 
when he does open his mouth, 
little quirks in his method of com- 
munication are revealed, and they 
are as baffling as any feminine 
form of speech. 

Take weather, a subject he un- 
failingly employs as an opening 
wedge to escape from the house. 
Even though you see through this 
subterfuge, it is maddening to 
find that its countless variations 
cause it to work successfully for 
him every time. 

“Looks like rain,” he'll remark 
naively, squinting at a few wispy 
clouds in the morning sky. This 
sounds innocent enough. But wait. 
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It is the day on which he’s to 
paint the 
perfect timing the phone rings, 
and you hear him piously declin- 
ing participation in a golf four- 
some of rain-or-shine diehards. 

As resolutely assembles 
brushes and thinner, the possibil- 
ity of dampness causing the wet 
paint to spot is craftily injected 
into your mind. If you make the 
mistake of appearing worried, 
he'll obligingly postpone the job, 
and be into his crew-neck sweater 
and gone before you can say 
“turpentine.” 

It will gain you nothing to 
greet his sunburned face that eve- 
ning with anything less than a 
hearty welcome. For after all, he'll 
protest reasonably, the 
weather-man goofs at times. 

He can turn sunshine to his 
own advantage too. He convinces 
you in a_ few skillfully worded 
phrases some Sunday that it’s 
much too hot to take the young- 
sters to the zoo as planned. After 
they are safely immersed in the 
backyard wading pool, you may 
come, in wifely solicitude, with 
a chilled beer for him, only to 
find the lawn-chair empty. 

“If I hurry I can just make 
the ball-game!” he shouts cheer- 
ily from the garage, as he backs 
out. 

You will learn, bride, that the 
doudle-header ticket reposed in 


his pocket all along, even as the 
golf game starting time had been 
pre-arranged. 
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breakfast nook. With 
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Why doesn’t he mention his 
plans beforehand? Because you 
might try to change them? Pos- 
sibly. But also, I suspect, because 
there is an element of victory in 
outwitting you. 

Woman has been accused of 
being unable to make up her 
mind. How about man’s annoying 
trait of making up his mind too 
late? 

“What would you like for din- 
ner tonight?” you ask at break- 
fast, ever striving to please. 

From behind the paper he 
mumbles “I don’t care. Anything.’ 

But that evening he is all alert- 
ness at the table. “What’s this? 
Beef stew again? From tone of 
voice and the look on his face, 
it might as well be hemlock. 

Or try handing him the news- 
paper list of movies before you 
go out to a show. H’ell wave it 
away, leaving the decision up to 
you. Three hours later when you 
emerge, red-eyed, from the tear 
jerker you’ve chosen, he is sure to 
grumble “Of all the stupid pic- 
tures! Should’ve stayed home and 
watched Wagon Train.” 

Woman’s memory has long 
been the butt of many jokes, in 
which she never strikes a happy 
medium. She is either a forgetful 
scatterbrain, causing untold con- 
fusion, or a shrill-voiced virago, 
who’s tongue is a lash of accuracy. 

Think for a moment and you 
will discover that man is a com- 
bination of the two. He can con- 
veniently forget dates, such as an- 
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niversaries and property-tax dead- 
lines. But he can recount with au- 
thority before a crowd the exact 
year you graduated from grammar 
school. You feel eyes turned upon 
you in appraisal, and beneath 
your smile you smoulder, know- 
ing that he’s aged you 10 years. 

His memory is also invariably 
jogged by happenings better left 
forgotten. He'll never recall an 
event as occurring during your 
reign as president of the P.T.A., 
but rather “around the time you 
started that big grease fire in the 
kitchen.” 

Don’t be surprised, either, if 
your husband expects you to be 
a mind reader. 

“Better put gas in the car to- 
day,” he'll advise you some morn- 
ing. 

Poised for flight to an evening 
lodge meeting, he'll inquire if you 
complied with this request. 

You nod efficiently. “The tank’s 
full. And the man said the oil 
was low so I got some.” 

He freezes, a stunned look on 
his face. “What? You bought oil? 
At their prices? And I have five 
gallons in the garage that I just 
got wholesale from Eddie Auer- 
bach!” Now he tells you. 
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Wily peculiarities of discourse 
are not limited to the mature 
male. Beware of the fast talking 
teenager who says “Twelve-thirty 
won't be too late for me to get 
home from bowling, will it?” 

This is the sort of question that 
can trap the unwary, especially 
if it is worded above the radio's 
beat and while you are engrossed 
in the evening paper. 

“Certainly that’s too late!” you 
explode. “See that you're home 
by 11.” 

After he has hastily left, you 
realize that as a corrective restric- 
tion he was not supposed to go 
bowling at all. 

Even the youngest little fellow 
has mastered the understatement, 
or omission, technique, so highly 
perfected by his father. He comes 
in, bruised, tousled and smudged. 
Before you have time to ask with 
maternal concern if the football 
scrimmage was rougher today, or 
did he fall out of a tree or into 
a ditch, he gives you the com- 
plete picture in four terse words: 
“He hit me first.” 

Let’s face it, bride. No matter 
what he says (cleverly) to the 
contrary, man has a way — 
his own — with words. 


* 
What Did They Tell the Girls? 


First GRADE pupils at St. Joseph’s school of Lebanon, Ind., 
brought home notes announcing that they were to have their pic- 


tures taken the following day. 


Instructions to the boys said: 


“Have clean face, hair well combed, shave if needed.”—The 
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The Julie Billiart Home for 
Handicapped Children is a 
work of love 


Mrs. Halloran’s 


‘Little Children’’ 


IsT’s worps “suffer the 
he children to come unto 

Me,” have been heeded lit- 
erally by Mrs. Walter Halloran of 
ackson, Minn. Her charges are 
indeed little children, for they are 
virtually helpless youngsters, suf- 
fering from physical and mental 
illnesses which make a normal 
home life almost impossible for 
them. 

Mrs. Halloran dedicates a large 
portion of her time and energy 
caring for these boys and girls, 
mongoloids, hydrocephalics, mi- 
crocephalics and spastics. For this 
purpose she opened, in 1950, a 
private hospital, the Julie Billiart 
Home for Handicapped Children, 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
Sister Mary Brian Durkin, O.P. 


where she cares for about 30 chil- 
dren each year. 

Built on a knoll overlooking the 
valley of the Des Moines River, 
the Julie Billiart Home is a spot 
where love is made visible. The 
three-story rambling grey stucco 
hospital has 16 airy, bright rooms; 
the gayest are three nursery rooms 
with a baby or child in almost ev- 
ery bassinet or small bed. For 
the most part the patients are bed- 
fast; only a few are able to move 
about from room to room. Some 
are blind; many are speechless; 
few will ever make any marked 
physical progress. 

Every effort is made to provide 
a cheery, homey atmosphere; in- 
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MRS. HALLORAN’S “LITTLE CHILDREN” 


deed the children’s rooms are as 
gay and charming as_ storybook 
pictures. The woodwork is a 
shiny, immaculate white; the 
walls, tinted in pastel shades of 
pink, yellow, blue and rose, have 
shelves for attractive toys. A 
sturdy pup leans against a perky 
giraffe; a grinning clown lolls near 
long-eared rabbits. As one walks 
through the nursery rooms, it is 
not unusual to see a nurse reach 
for a doll or book to place in 
tiny, malformed hands; perhaps a 
whimper sounds above the _ soft 
radio music, and another aide 
stops to soothe the fretful child. 
On fair days, the children enjoy 
being wheeled out on the sun- 
drenched patio or on the wide 
lawns, shaded by old oaks and 
walnut trees. 

“Of course, every minute of the 
day, they must supervised, 
and because most of them are 
quite helpless,” explains Mrs. Hal- 
loran, “they must be spoon-fed or 
given bottles; they require diaper- 
ing, too—but we take great pride 
—and joy—in keeping them fresh 
and clean, and as contented and 
as comfortable as _ they possibly 
can be.” 

Mrs. Halloran had a very per- 
sonal reason for beginning this un- 
dertaking, which requires almost 
superhuman love and _ patience. 
Her ninth, and last, child, Margar- 
et Mary, was born a mongoloid. 
Humbly, quietly, Theresa Hallor- 
an tells of her first feeling of sor- 
row, and depression. “I thought 
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when Margaret Mary was bom 
it was the biggest and hardest 
cross to bear . . . but it was the 
Lord’s wish, and I learned to ac- 
cept it.” 

She recounts little of the 12 
years when she and her husband, 
Dr. Halloran, tried to provide for 
the child a home life as normal as 
possible but she emphasizes, in- 
stead, their happiness and relief 
after the Billiart Home was estab- 
lished in 1950. 

“No one knows better than we 
how very difficult it is for parents 
to secure a place where an afflict- 
ed child can receive the proper 
care and love. There are so few 
institutions available, and so many 
of these are crowded and under- 
staffed. I knew that other parents 
faced our same trials and difficul- 
ties, and this knowledge and 
God’s grace gave me the courage 
to start the hospital. My own little 
girl was the first patient; the sec- 
ond was the son of family friends, 
and soon there were many re- 
quests. I prefer to take children 
under five, but I find it difficult 
to refuse to take older youngsters, 
particularly when no other place 
will accept them, but all the pa- 
tients must be non-ambulatory. 
The house is not designed, or staff 
ed, to adequately care for any ex- 
cept those. A few sit, or creep 
about—that is all. Children of any 
race and of any faith are accepted. 

“It took me a long, long time 
to accept my cross—but from the 
first day that we opened the Julie 
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Billiart Home, all my bitter feel- 
ings of sorrow and resentment 
simply faded away.” When her 
daughter Margaret Mary died in 
1952, Mrs. Halloran decided to 
keep the home open in order to 
continue to bring help and happi- 
ness to the other patients, and to 
their parents. 

Of the 30 children in the home, 
some have been there a few 
months; others five and six years. 
Some will remain, others will be 
removed to state institutions when 
space is available. The majority 
of cases come to Mrs. Halloran 
through the Minnesota Welfare 
Board; most of the private cases 
are also referred to her by this 
agency. 

“Parents, at least some of them, 
try to pay for the cost of hospitali- 
zation, but many times they are 
unable to do so. The County 
Welfare Board supplies any defi- 
cit. Food, medicine, and nursing 
care—all of these are expensive 
but we try to keep the costs 
down,” Mrs. Halloran explains to 
inquirers. “The cost for each 
child ranges from about $100 to 
$125 a month, depending on their 
needs. Usually the bills for food, 
medicine, salaries and upkeep on 
the building run about $3,000 
each month.” Mrs Halloran ac- 
cepts no salary, nor does her hus- 
band, Dr. Walter Halloran, who 


despite his heavy private practice 

cares for the patients daily. 
Fittingly, the hospital is named 

in honor of Blessed Julie Billiart, a 
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French nun who in 1804 establish- 
ed a_ religious congregation of 
women devoted to the poor, par- 
ticularly the care of the sick and 
helpless children. And like the 
French foundress, Mrs. Halloran 
has gathered about her a group of 
loyal workers who reckon, not the 
hours of labor, but the joys of 
serving Christ’s afflicted. 

“And where do you get such 
wonderful aides?” To this oft- 
repeated query, Mrs. Halloran 
smiles knowingly. “You get work- 
ers where you can! Some are 
“angus of hospitals, others must 

trained conscientiously. Be- 
side care, bath, massage, oilin 
hands and feet (the patients a 
tend to have ,very dry skin), cer- 
tain exercises — each child needs, 
and receives special care, and love 
and tenderness, too. Eight hours a 
day, six days a week, my staff 
works along with me; one cannot 
measure their service and devotion 
to these afflicted youngsters.” 

At the present time the staff 
consists of five nurses, a laundress, 
and in complete charge of the 
kitchen is Mary Steiner, who has 
been there since the first day that 
the home opened. 

“Their salaries are not high,” 
admits Mrs. Halloran. “The aides 
begin at $100 a month, with full 
maintenance — but I have never 
felt that my girls think just of the 
wages, or the hours that they put 
in. They think in terms of service 
—and that only the Lord can re- 
pay.” 
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That the nurses are happy in 
their work is indicated by the fact 
that many remain at the Billiart 
Home for five and six years, 
many quitting only because they 
are getting married or moving 
away. “The youngsters are so 
— when you play with them 
or a few minutes! And if you 
stop to smooth out a nighty, or 
tuck in a crumpled shet, or play 
peeka-boo for only a minute, they 
just love it. I stop every chance 
I get,” admitted one aide. “Some 
times I just pat their hands, or 
recite a jingle, and even if they 
really don’t know what I’m say- 
ing, they know I love them — it 
seems to mean something to them, 
anyhow!” 

Mrs. Halloran is quick to brush 
aside comments about her work; 
she prefers instead to tell how her 
life and that of Dr. Halloran’s 
were planned by Divine Provi- 
dence to aid them in this charit- 
able work. “I know now why I 
was a nurse,” she states. “God 
writes straight with crooked lines,” 
as the poet says. “And Divine 
Providence had a reason for mak- 
ing me love nursing!” 

Born in Shakopee, Minn., in 
1897, Theresa Ryan received her 
elementary and high school edu- 
cation there. Then she attended 
the College of St. Scholastica in 
Duluth, and was graduated from 
St. Joseph’s School of Nursing in 
St. Paul in 1917. 

Dr. Halloran was born in 1889 
in Foreman, North Dakota. He at- 
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tended St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul, the University of Minnesota, 
and served his internship at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul. He 
continued there as surgical assist- 
ant until 1917 when he entered 
the service in World War I, serv- 
ing at Base Hospital 71 in France. 

The couple were married in St. 
Mark’s Church, St. Paul, on Nov. 
24, 1920, and made their home 
in Jackson, where Dr. Halloran 
had been in partnership with Dr. 
W. C. Portman for the previous 
year. With a smile Dr. Halloran 
recalls those early days. “The 
town sadly needed a hospital,” he 
related. “When a woman offered 
us a large, old-fashioned house, 
we snatched at the opportunity; 
turned the second floor into a hos- 
pital. Capacity? Eight patients! 
The operating room, X-ray facili- 
ties and our living quarters were 
all on the first floor.’ 

In 1925, the couple built their 
own 20-bed Halloran Hospital; in 
1939 a large addition was neces- 
sary. During those busy days 
over 800 patients were treated an- 
nually. Mrs. Halloran not only 
reared her family, but served as 
superintendent of the hospital as 
well. “Which means,” she ad- 
mits, “that I helped everywhere; 
checking books and records, teach- 
ing classes, supervising floors — 
and I was a patient, too, as gach 
little one came along!” 3 

In 1947, the hospital was given 
over to the care of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity of 
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Our Lady, Mother of Mercy. Re- 
linquishing this gave 
Dr. Halloran more time for his 
large private practice; to Mrs. Hal- 
loran it gave the time and freedom 
to fulfill a dream, the establish- 
ment of the home for handicapped 
children. The Julie Billiart Home 
once was the Halloran family resi- 
dence. Dr. and Mrs. Halloran now 
live across the street, in a white 
New England bungalow, set in 
woods overlooking the town of 
Jackson. 

Even with the added burdens 
of this new work, Mrs. Halloran 
did not withdraw from her active 
parish and community life. A 
qualified Red Cross nurse, she is 
subject to call for duty in the 
event of an emergency. She is a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Crippled Children’s Hospit- 
al and School at Worthington, and 
since its beginnings, has served as 
county chairman of the Easter 
Seal Sale of the Minnesota Crip- 
pled Children’s Society. 

Yet, despite all iw varied 
works of charity, Theresa Halloran 
has never neglected her primary 
role of wife and mother. Her out- 
standing family attests to that. 
Her oldest son, Walter Halloran, 
S.J., was ordained in 1954 at St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, and is now at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., where he 
is on the teaching staff and head 
football coach at Campion High 
School. 

Mrs. W. J. Harrington (Mary) 
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lives in St. Louis, Mo., where her 
husband is on the faculty of the 
medical school at Washington 
University. Jack finished in law at 
the University of Minnesota, is 
practicing in Minneapolis; two 
other sons, William and Mark, are 
studying medicine at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. A daugh- 
ter, Sister Gilberte, O.P., a Domi- 
nican of Sinsinawa, Wis., teaches 
school at St. Basil’s, Chicago; an- 
other daughter, Marie, teaches 
third grade in Our Lady School of 
Grace, Edina, Minn. 

As wife, mother, and nurse, 
Mrs. Halloran has received many 
honors; so, too, has Dr. Halloran 
for his distinguished services, but 
in October,, 1957, they were 
uniquely honored by His Holiness, 
the late Pope Pius XII. Dr. Hal- 
loran was named a Knight of St. 
Gregory, civil class; Mrs. Hallor- 
an received the Bene Merenti 
Medal, the Holy Father’s personal 
award for outstanding contribu- 
tions to civic and parish life! 

When His Excellency, Bishop 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, of Winona, 
announced this, he stressed not 
only that these were the highest 
papal honors that can be awarded 
to a layman, but also emphasized 
that this was the first time in his 
memory that the honors had been 
conferred simultaneously upon a 
husband and wife; it was, he stat- 
ed, “a memorable moment in the 
history of the Catholic Church in 
Americal” 


A “Grandmother Story” 


A WEEK 
WITH 
RODNEY L. 


By Marion Almy Lippitt 


onc aco I declared I 
not succumb to tell- 

ing “Grandmother Stories.” 
I had reckoned without Rodney 
L. 

He came to stay with us dur- 
ing his mother’s necessary absence 
from home. One by one we fell 
captive to his thoughtful consider- 
ation, And here we were on Mon- 
day of his second week. This 
morning I saw him lovingly pat a 
recalcitrant cook who was com- 
plaining about constant chores. 

He accompanied his pat with, 
“Never mind, Hazel, you're being 
paid for doing it.” 

Tuesday had not passed when 
I asked him, “What shall I do 
when you leave me?” 

“Wait until I come back,” he 
answered with a twinkle. 

I responded with a laugh. 


“I am afraid that was a sly 
one,” he commented. 

On Wednesday at 6:30 p.m. I 
called, “It’s time for ‘Beany’ on 
television.” 

He came running. He wiggled 
into a chair beside me. “Do you 
look at ‘Beany’?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” I answered. 

He looked incredulous, “Do 
you look at “Beany’ often?” he pur- 
sued. 

“No, not often. It comes just 
before the news,” I explained. 

He leaned toward his grandfa- 
ther and whispered, “She’s young- 
er than I thought.” 

On Thursday we became in- 
volved in a mystery thriller on 
television. His first sign of bore- 
dom came with the inevitable fist 
fight. He yawned behind the back 
of his hand. 
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food as possible in case of a bad 
accident in which an emergency 
operation would become neces- 
sary. Those who eat a big meal 
prior to a race claim the well-fed 
feeling calms them. 

Only three drivers have won the 
race two years in a row—Wilbur 
Shaw in 1939-40, Mauri Rose in 
1947-48 and Bill Vukovich in 
1953-54. 

In some cases, it takes a year 
or more of preparation, and an 
mechanic in Gasoline Alle will 
tell you that getting ready for the 
big race is a fulltime job. 

The term “racers” often used by 
writers when referring to a driver 
or a race car, is never used by the 
men of the racing fraternity. These 
men call their cars various other 
names such as “machines,” “box- 
es,” “wheels” but never a “racer.” 

The original Speedway paving 
of brick—3,200,000 bricks—was re- 
surfaced with asphalt in 1935. To- 
day the original bricks are visible 
only on part of the home stretch 
of the famous “brickyard.” 

In the rather brief period of 
less than four hours, it is not un- 
common for some of the more ro- 
bust drivers to weigh in at, say 
175 pounds, before the race. A 
few hours and 500 miles later they 
may weigh five or six pounds 
lighter, the physical strain taking 
its toll. 

No race ever has ended in a tie. 

Drivers keep their eyes on a 
scoreboard to see if they are 
among the leaders—that is, they 
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try to keep one eye on the score- 
board and one on the track. 

To prevent drivers’ eyes from 
diverting too much, it has become 
a custom for the mechanic to tape 
over much of the instruments on 
the dashboard. The theory behind 
this is that the driver has enough 
to do, and a quick look at instru- 
ments could cause loss of control 
of the car. 

The Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way has space for a crowd of spec- 
tators larger than the combined 
populations of Indiana cities Gary 
and Terre Haute. 

On the eve of the 1921 Classic, 
driver Tommy Milton discovered 
bearing trouble with his Fronten- 
ac. He insisted that they be re- 
placed. Mechanics worked all 
night to perform the job. The next 
day Milton won the race. 

Cliff Bergere drove the full 500 
miles without a pit stop at an av- 
erage speed of 113.5 miles per 
hour in 1954. 

Although the chances are slight, 
the pole car can be bumped from 
the starting field. Here’s how: 
The pole position — inside on the 
front row—goes to the fastest run- 
ner on the first day of qualifica- 
tions. The 33 fastest qualifiers 
make up the starting field. The 
original winner will be bumped 
and a new pole car will be in the 
race if 33 cars outspeed the pole 
winner in qualifications. It could 
happen. But don’t bet on it. 

late Ted Horn, three-time 
national driving champion, was 
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one of the most consistent money 
winners ever to drive at Indiana- 
polis. He drove in 10 races, 
failed to finish only once. All of 
his finishes were he fourth place 
or better. 

The Indianapolis race is the 
only sporting attraction in the 
world which can draw 100,000 
paid admissions for practice. Rain 
or shine the racing fans pay to 
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see the qualifying trials even 
though they know that no refunds 
will be offered under any circum- 
stances. 

Ten drivers have been killed 
during the running of the 42 
events. Most recent was Pat O’- 
Connor in the 1958 race. 

That the get ready “button” is 
when an official says, “Gentlemen, 
start your engines. 


Copyright 1959 Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“It’s really for your own good. | want to make 
a deposit with it so | won't be overdrawn 
and get mad and close my account!” 
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about children came wholly 

from literary sources: Charles 
Lamb and his dream children, 
Charles Dodgson and his Alice, 
Alexander Woollcott and his shy, 
pinafored young ladies. All these 
children in books minded their 


Qr BACHELOR days my ideas 


The births of my daughters signalled the start of my 
real education. Here are some of the things I learned 
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own business and spoke courteous- 
ly when spoken to. It was a 
pleasant, Renoir-like picture that 
I conjured up, and one that ap- 
pealed to me strongly. 

It never occurred to me that all 
three of these charming eulogists 
of children were bachelors. Book- 
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ish bachelors at that, who could 
flee to the safety and solitude of 
their studies after their pepper- 
mint candy and stories had run 
out. They didn’t know what 
they were talking about. As a re- 
sult, my knowledge of kids had to 
be gained the hard way. 

My real education began with 
the births of my two energetic, 
realistic daughters. I thought I 
knew something about women be- 
fore they showed up, but I was 
wrong. Not a day goes by that I 
am not brushed up (or brushed 
off) on some facet of female guile 
I never knew existed. 

Part of my difficulty derives 
from the fact that I write stories 
for a living. And as anyone in 
this business knows, there are two 
main plots: (1) Cinderella, and 
(2) come-to-realize. 

A famous magazine editor told 
me he had bought the Cinderella 
story 5,000 times. We all know 
it. 

Here’s how the come-to-realize 
story goes: 

A man and woman, either mar- 
ried or about to be, squabble un- 
til, through some happenstance or 
gimmick, one of them comes to 
realize that the other is really “the 
only one who matters,” and sur- 
renders happily to LOVE. The 
birth of a ped is usually the 
clincher to this tale, and baby 
spurs Pop on to greater things. 

After my two daughters were 
born I found myself as the bum- 
bling hero of a come-to-realize 


plot all right, but instead of spur- 
ring me on to money, success, and 
power, the arrival of my daugh- 
ters practically drove me nuts. 
I didn’t know what to do when 
I found myself playing the lead 
in this soap-opera plot. I didn't 
know where to begin—to do what 
to whom—to restore to our family 
the peace and friendship my wife 
and I had once enjoyed. 
I soon learned I didn’t need to 
do anything. After the birth of 
Ann and Maria, everything was 
done to or for me. Peace and 
quiet became words in the dic- 
tionary. My real education had 
begun, and this is what I have 
absorbed the hard way from these 
two lovable, sometimes unspeak- 
able, but unforgettable characters. 
Ann is seven, a mischievous red- 
head with a compact, energetic 
frame. Maria, six, has dark blond 
hair, grey eyes, and a firm mind. 
These are the things I learned: 
1. Children renew your discov- 
ery of life. 
Do you remember how you felt 
on seeing your first theatrical per- 
formance? You experience it again 
with your children. Do you re- 
call the first time you _ tasted 
crepes suzette, or ate lobster? 
The best thing about my edu- 
cation has been the renewal of 
these exciting first experiences 
with sights, sounds, tastes, smells, 
and textures. 
Happy Trails to You is the 
theme song of Roy Rogers’ TV 
Westerns, and my daughters 
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‘never miss one. I have to watch, 
too. Mr. Rogers comes up with a 
yarn every week, but nobody can 
go on indefinitely without “ye 
ing. At first I amused myself by 


recognizing those Western plots 
that I had once used when I 
wrote for the pulp magazines 


years ago. Then I discovered that 
I could get through these epics if 
I didn’t look at the TV screen at 
all, but simply watched the play 
of emotions on my daughters’ 
faces. The stories were all fresh 
and wonderful to them and their 
faces were to me. 

2. Through the youngsters you 
meet everybody. 

One day my wife was in a de- 
partment store with the _ girls. 
Maria, then aged four, round and 
fat, rested her chin over the men’s 
shirt counter, and demanded of a 
salesman, “Do you know what's 
the matter with me?” 

‘“No,” he replied. 

tell you what's the matter 
with me,” Maria said. “My pants 
are coming down.” 

The man was delighted. He has 
never forgotten the occasion, but 
he remembers my wife solely as 
“the mother of those two cute 
girls.” It takes time to accustom 
yourself to not being anybody in 
particular any more. You're just 
something called a parent. 

Before the children came, my 
wife and I bought all our grocer- 
ies at the supermarket in 15 min- 
utes flat. Now with our young 


helpers it takes an hour and we 
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wind up with four extra bags of 
potato chips, three jars of pickles, 
and only those breakfast foods 
whose boxes contain such premi- 
as detective shields, dog 
whistles, or fact sheets on how to 
trap a bear or build a wigwam. 
I always tried to swipe a _ few 
extra paper bags for garbage dis- 
posal, until one day Maria asked 
in a loud voice at the check-out 
counter, “Dad, why are you tak- 
ing those bags?” 

Instead of calling me to account, 
the checker laughed. Now he slips 
a few extra bags among our gro- 
ceries and gives me a_ knowing 
look. 

3. Children are realists. 

We have a next-door lad named 
Mickey, a slender-shanked boy of 
six with a round head and an 
adroit way of flattering mothers 
into giving him snacks. If things 
seem too quiet among the chil- 
dren, Mickey pokes somebody to 
see what will happen. 

One day Mickey started three 
fights, dirtied two fresh play suits, 
conked Ann on the head with a 
stick, and ran home. I comforted 
Ann, then walked to the edge of 
our yard, and called out sternly, 
“Mickey, come here!” Safe behind 
some bushes he answered, “Come 
over and fight on my property; 
I'm not fighting on yours.” 

Mickey, whose strategy I had to 
admire, was interested in people 
in a way that would have de- 
lighted Dale Carnegie. He liked 
to climb into an ash tree that 
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shaded our Summer porch and 
quietly observe any guests we 
had. I discovered that anything 
I said on the back porch was 
broadcast throughout the neigh- 
borhood. So, before saying any- 
thing to guests, I got into the 
habit of opening the porch screen 
door and peering into the ash tree 
to see if Mickey was there. 

This gesture puzzled our guests 
considerably. 

4. Children are smarter than 
you think. 

I do not suggest for a moment 
that children can judge people as 
well as adults, but I am amazed 
at their perception. Maria came 
home one day from a visit to a 
classmate whose mother’s losing 
battle against overweight was a 
community joke. 

“Mrs. Darby has lost a lot of 
weight since she went on her 
trip,” Maria reported. 

“Oh,” I said, “does she look 
thinner?” 

“No—she just told me about it.” 

One day, Ann was trying on a 
new snow suit in a store. It had 
been drastically marked down in 
price. It was a lavender color, 
with a surplus of bright buttons, 
belts, and braid. Ann looked at 
herself in the mirror, and said, “I 
feel like the biggest Easter egg in 
the world.” We didn’t consider 
the snow suit further. 

Of a regular playmate she said, 
“If she weren’t my _ very _ best 
friend, I couldn’t stand her.” 

- One afternoon an old friend of 
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mine and I were having a political 
argument in our living room, 
while our girls played with their 
toys on the floor. The argument 
became so heated that my friend 
and I began hastily to assure each 
other of our high personal regard. 
“Why, John,” I said, “I really 
wouldn’t quarrel with you about 
politics .. .” 

“If it was about writing, Papa 
would,” said Maria to her sister. 

I once found a letter that Maria 
had written Ann: “Dear Ann: I 
hate you. Love, Maria.” To a 
child there is nothing strange 
about this ambivalence of emotion 
—they exhibit it all the time. 

5. To a child there is only 
today. 

It is an adult habit to scoff at 
children’s devotion to the present 
—not next week or next month, but 
now. I wonder who's right. 

As adults we are always think- 
ing in terms of results, the end 
product of our endeavors. Chil- 
dren have not yet been “educated” 
to make the same mistake. They 
like the process of accomplish- 
ment, the job of doing something 
for itself. For example, taking 
part in a school play is fun, an ex- 
citing venture, no matter how 
awkward the players may seem to 
others. The same idea applies to 
swimming or going for a walk. 

I wonder if we adults haven't 
forgotten what children know in- 
stinctively; that in the words of 
the Cunard advertisement: “Get- 
ting there is half the fun.” t¢f 
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NEW BOOKS 


A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS, 
compiled by Donald Attwater. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York, N.Y. $4.50. 

This delightful compilation of 
short, short biographies shows 
human nature at its best: in the 
many-faceted sanctity of the 
saints. But these, the reader must 
be reminded, are only the canon- 
ized saints — and many more, 
especially, perhaps, lay people 
have reached that personal com- 
plete maturity which theology 
defines as sanctity — but have 
not been included in this diction- 
ary. Of them, too, readers should 
be mindful as they  brouse 
through these lists of sanctified 
happiness. 


THE ADOLESCENT BOY, Rev. 
W. A. Connell, S.J. and Rev. J. 
Barry McGannon, S.J. Fides Pub- 
lishers, 744 E. 79th St., Chicago 
19, $2.95. 

The author, Father Connell, in- 
structed almost 5,000 boys during 
his long career of 33 years as a 
high school teacher. When he 
writes about adolescent boys, and 
how to deal with them, he speaks 
with knowledge drawn from daily 
contact with boys and their par- 
ents. At the monthly meetings of 
the Mothers’ Guild of Marquette 
University High School, Father 


Connell talked to the assembled 
mothers about these boys. At the 
requests of the Mothers’ Guild 
these talks were published in 
their present form. The illustra- 
tions are almost as good as the 
thoughts they were designed to 
convey. 


PRIEST ON HORSEBACK, Eva 
K. Betz. Sheed and Ward, 840 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
$3.00. 

The story begins in the year 
1768 where Father Farmer began 
his missionary work in the Colon- 
ies. At that time Catholics were 
feared and priests considered 
suspicious characters. By following 
this account of Father Farmer’s 
missionary activities the reader is 
familiarized with the historical 
background. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATE- 
CHISM, Reverend A. J. Heeg, S.J. 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand - 


Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. $1.00. 

Although the text used is that 
of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 1, 
Father Heeg has enlarged the cate- 
chism answers with practical com- 
mentaries. Throughout, the book is 
delightfully illustrated. Parents 
who teach their children catechism 
at home should find this. edition 
helpful and interesting. 


PREVIEW 
of the JULY issue 


Next month the article “The Church and Sex” will say 
that the Church has always insisted that sex is a good and 
holy thing. Yet what do outsiders hear from Catholics 
about the Church’s doctrine on sex, love and marriage? 
All too often it is still the old negative approach. This 
should not be. And it wouldn’t be if the Church’s atti- 
tude were clearly understood. This article explains ex- 
actly what the Church’s teachings on sex are. 


“Reading the newspapers and magazines, and listening 
to speeches, you would think we were a nation of bunglers, 
making an unholy mess of things. The truth is that there 
is a great deal to be said for Americans.” So says Joe 

Breig next month in the article “Let’s Spare the Ashes.” And 
he goes on to say some of that “very great deal.” This is a good 
thing to think about during the month in which we celebrate 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 


Judge Jacob M. Braude, Circuit Court Judge for Cook County, 
Ill., list “The 15 Causes of Delinquency” next month. As a judge 
for almost 25 years in the courts of Chicago, Judge Braude has 
had to pass judgment on more than 25,000 kids in trouble. So 
he knows what he’s talking about when he cites the factors 
directly responsible for every juvenile-court case brought be- 
fore him — and what you can do about it. 


But not all the articles in next month’s issue will be as 
serious as the three outlined above. Nobody, for example, will 
be able to keep from laughing at “Togetherness Is for the Birds.” 
Saying that “Some families have so much Togetherness that they 
can use a little Pull-Us-Apartness,” Lucile Hasley tells of some 
of the hilarious things that have happened on some of the Hasley 
vacations “together.’ 
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A beautiful portrait 
of Pope-Jolm - 


in full color 


\ 


¥ 


This handsome and unusual portrait of Pope John XXIII 
is lithographed in full color on Gainesborough vellum, a 


fine quality paper which will last a lifetime with proper 
care. 


The portrait is 11 x 14 inches; a size which fits a 
standard picture frame. It is a portrait which you will 
be proud to have in your home. 


WE GUARANTEE YOUR SATISFACTION: a prompt 
‘refund will be made if you are not completely satisfied. 


Available Now . . . Order Today 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 
DEPARTMENT A, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Please send me a portrait of Pope John XXIII. My $1.00 
remittance is enclosed for postpaid delivery 
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